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The Volunteer Convention and 
the Negro 


I have read your able and eminently fair 
editorial on the color question at Nashville. 
The force of your words all calm men will 
recognize. Nevertheless, without wishing to 
contradict any of the positions taken by you, 
I crave the privilege of stating my own con- 
victions about what seems to me to be one of 
the saddest facts of recent missionary history. 
The avowed aim of that convention was the 
creation of interest in foreign missions. One 
of the most important mission fields is Africa. 
Where is the consistency in sending mission- 
aries to Africa when Africans in this country, 
whose good works are known of all men, are 
treated by those who are to be missionaries, 
or by their leaders, in an un-Christian way? 
I can imagine nothing that could have been 
done by American Christians more calculated 
to retard Christianity in Africa than the course 
pursued at Nashville. Christian bodies should 
be more courageous in emphasizing the fact 
that where there is no brotherhood there is no 
Christianity. Race prejudice is not chiefly a 
Southern condition; it prevails quite as much 
inthe North. To deny our duty to our brother 
whom we have seen is worse than denying a 
theory concerning God whom we have not 
seen. 

Commercial, political, educational bodies 
might, without inconsistency, draw race lines; 
but for a missionary body to do so seems to 
me to be so inconsistent as to be almost ludi- 
crous. 

I cast no aspersions upon the splendid char- 
acter and moral earnestness of the leaders of 
the Student Volunteer movement; I do not 
know who was responsible for the course 
pursued at Nashville; butin my opinion some 
one has failed to improve a magnificant op- 
portunity for Christian leadership in declining 
to go anywhere or to accept any hospitality 
which required the sacrifice of a principle 
which all missionaries should regard as funda- 
mental. I sign my name without reference to 
any Oflicial position which I may occapy as, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Amory H. BRADFORD. 


Bishop Welldon of the Church of England 
has taken pains to study the biographies in 
the sixty-six volumes of the Dictionary of 
National Biography (English), and he finds 
that since the Protestant Reformation, since 
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when priests have married, the clergy and! 
their wives have contributed a far larger per- 
centage than any other class of eminent serv- 
ants of British society throughout the vast 
empire. Not to mention grandchildren or 
remote descendants of clerical stock, Bishop 
Welldon has noted 1,270 names in the diction- 
ary which tell of eminence among clergymen’s 
sons. 





e 
Woman’s Board Friday Meeting | 2 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 23 


The leader, Mrs. Joseph Cook, drew lessons 
in opening from the parable of the talents, 
and quoted Phillips Brooks’s prophecy that 
the conspicuous work of the future will be 
done by the people of one talent. 

The field under special consideration, as 
suggested by the Prayer Calendar, was Aus- 
tria. Extracts were read from letters from 
Mrs. John S. Porter of Prague, which included 
an account of the remarkable work done by 
Mrs. Jehlicka, an Austrian worker, who gives 
monthly lectures for the women on such sub- 
jects as, Two Reasons of Our Unrest; A Song 
of Love, by Frances Havergal; The Politics 
of a Woman’s Heart; and That Which Stran- 
gles a Woman’s Strength. Besides these lec- 
tures, open to all, there are meetings for the 
benefit of the Inner Circle of Christian women. 

Mrs. Capron reported letters recently re- 
ceived from missionaries in India, one deplor 
ing the fact that the appropriation of the 
American Board for work in that country has 
suffered another reduction, and that applicants 
for admission to the Theological Seminary 
must be refused in consequence. Another 
letter showed from a different standpoint the 
sacrifices our missionaries are called upon 
to make. The writer alluded with deep feel- 
ing to a brother in a distant part of the home 
land, left with motherless children to care for, 
and unable to give them the advantages so 
essential to their proper development. A 
worker fitted to occupy the position of promi- 
nence in which this young lady stands in India 
could command a salary in this country which 
would enable her to give the substantial help 
to needy members of her family which is im- 
possib’e from the small yearly income of the 
missionary worker abroad 

Mrs. Browne of Harpoot reported cheering 
news from that field. In the boys’ orphanage, 
where formerly only ten out of seventy boys 
were Christians, only ten are now found who 
are not Christians. 
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& Our Benevolent Societies 


National 
AM sRICAN BOARD OF Commission BRS FOR FOREIGN 
BSIONS, Congrega 86. 
, Treasurer; John @ Hosiner, F Publish: ‘and 
Agent. Office in New 


Pure ent. York, Fourth A 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle st 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
. d d St., New York,N.¥. Mr. William 
urer, to whom donations and subscrip- 


tions and all correspondence rel to estates, and 

annuities eee be addressed. Rey. Joseph B. Clark, 

= pe Editorial Secretary; Rev. Wash’ ber choate, 
2, 


, Corresponding Secre Don O. 
oe ‘Secretary. —si 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ARSOCL ATION, Contras 


Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educati 
evangelistic work in the South and West and in P ante 


moo and waii. Boston Office, 615 Rae gg ee 
ouse. Chicago Office, 153 La Sail le Checks 
ead be dete to i. W. bbard, Treasurer, 287 


Fourth Avenue, how York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in ards, B.D. > tenes and nas he es. Rey. Charles 
ot Richards, Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Ei Charles rea iE Boge, Treasurer, 105 
past 2200 St, New at 





N. ¥. W. Newell, 151 

Washi nD St., Chi hicago, lL; Rev. G. A. Hocd, Conere. 
a House Boston, Mass. ; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
. M. G. A. Building, San Francisco, Oal., Field Secre- 


es. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIBTY paatine 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven 

tional Coneeee and Academies in ——— sta 
ristian stray in Utah and New Mexico. 


CTead, Corresponding Secretary ; 4 
Treasurer. Offices, @12 6 613 Congre; ational ‘House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY ‘onoot AND PUB- 
LISHING SOOIETY, Congregational 5 louse, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D, President: F. K. Sanders, Ph. 1) , Sec- 
retary; Phineas ‘Hubbara, Treasurer. 

ry Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson ners, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy — gretettousy, 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are eonees p. a. ae prey vee from the 
Business De: ns from churches, 
Sunday schools ond ! Faatriduals go directly for mission- 


ary work. 

“an Business tment, ven in the trade as The Pil- 

ationalist and Christian 

eason Helps and Sunday 
s shool papers, oks for Sunday school and home rea 
ing, Record: 8 and Requisites for an 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate fro 
that of the Missionary De ment to whic: however, 
it makes annual appre, a ~ age = for books and 
we yy =! # Be. d be sent to the 
C. 8. 8. & Pub. an em Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Gees treet, Boston; from roe eg saa 
Western states og 176 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND, 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, ag ag | and by bequest. President, 
ney H. A. Stimson, Secretary 1 Ahead A. Rice, 

D. D., Fourth Ave., *and robe St. N. Y.; Treas r, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, "206 Wethersfiaa Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


NN SEHAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY one 





Treasurer, Geo. ;, Corres 
ry bes Osborne, Boom 601 Conareg ational * 
tional societ enti 9 to the material, social, 


soanal ae an Bay ee welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and sup mainly by the churches of New England. 
Beques uld be made payable to the Boston Sea- 


man’s Frie a Society. Gonteibutions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME sareaso® ARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Cages ee House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 

husetts General Associa- 

8 pastors - 

ul pit eepeiiee in Massachusetts and ~ other States. 
Room 61 oe g 


B. Rice, Secre 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
—— [naoteee gh vg) name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
04 Sears ee 7 Apply for aid to 

FE Or dente. 808 C Congregational H 


& CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Beston 
an vicinity (aoerperase®). Its objec oe is the estab- 





lishment and support of Evangelic tional 
Churches and sun 3 Leyte in ton oon ts suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; U. E. Kelsey, Treas.: George H. 


Flint, Sec., 101 ‘Tonawanda 8t., Bos on. 


Women’s Organizations 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF Mynces, Be Room 704 Congr 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer: ho 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary: 

WoMAN’sS Lm MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 nal Hi Lizzie D. 4 
0,-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 

THE Wouawe & cerned IPE Soorsty of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Cougregaiie mal House, Boston. 38 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 9 Greenville 8 St., Roxbury. 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim Prass is HA Fifth Sale New et 


ee Wabash ve Chicago 


urer; 
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A CLEAR BRAIN and healthy body are essential 
for success. Business men, teachers, students, 
housewives, and other workers say Hood’s Sarsa 
parilla gives them appetite. and strength, and 
makes their work seem easy. It overcomes that 
tired feeling. 


Low RounD-TRIP HOMESEEKERS’ RATES VIA 
THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—From Buffalo to the 
West, Southwest and Northwest. First and third 
Tuesday of each month, until April 17. For full 
particulars write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD AGAIN SELLING COLO- 
NIST TICKEIS TO THE PACIFIC CoAST.— Extremely 
low rate tickets on sale daily until April 7 to Pacific 
Coast and other points in the far West. Tourist 
sleepers through from New England. For fullinfor- 
mation write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


WE beg to call attention to the advertisement of 
Messrs. W. & J. Sloane in this issue on the subject 
of church carpets. This firm has had perhaps a 
broader experience in the making of church carpets 
than any other in the country, their house for many 
years having been known as the largest retailer of 
floor coverings in the world. This reliable house is 
equipped with remarkable facilities for producing 
carpets of special design in any quantity, and in the 
shortest possible time. Their products have al- 
ways been distinguished by fidelity to the highest 
standard of quality and design. 








Forty Years of Critical Re- 
search, from an All-Inclusive 
Viewpoint, Summed up in 


CHRISTIAN 
ORIGINS 


By OTTO PFLEIDERER, D. D. 


Professor of Theology at the University of Berlin. 
At all Booksellers, $1.75 net. Circular on Request. 


8B. W. HUEBSCH, New York 


CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE, 


Our two manual Vocalion organ is to be 
replaced by pipe organ and is for sale. In 
first-class condition and is a bargain. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, 


Address Geo. C. Johnson. HOLDEN, MASS. 


7h and SAFETY 


An old-established and successful manufacturing busi- 
ness recently incorporated (Massachusetts) desires to 
increase working capital by sale of Preferred Stock, 
bearing above rate and cumulative, in amounts to suit 
purchasers ($100 per share), to develop rapidly grow- 
ing business on very profitable lines. This stock in a 
home industry with unusual elements of stability 
should be attractive to those desiring a non-speculative 
investment with good returns. Address 
E. V. GRABILL, 720 Tremont B’1d’g, Boston 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works HASTINGS, MASS. - 


OOK- 
HAstinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


NOW 
READY 

















SPECIAL EASTER OFFER 


Churches ado aR our INDIVID- 
ED) DAL COMMU 10 


of our SPECTAL EASTER OFFER. 
Send for our free catalogue and list 
of 2,500 churches using our outfits. Acknowledged to be 
the simplest and best on the market. 
Address Thomas Communion Service Co., 
Box 332, Lima, Ohic. 


Reduced Freight Rates 
ON HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
to and from Colorado, California, 
Washington, Oregon, @tc. For full par- 
ticulars address Bekins Household td Shipping Co., 
Desk B, 95 Washi 
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AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND secur, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Organized May, 1 poenpeneees 
April, 1533. Object: to improve ne 8; Is 
— ition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 

ee one temperance bene and boarding houses 
ee seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ae for & outgoing vee publishes the Sailor’s Maga- 


e, Seaman's d a 
“Contributions to pint its work are ootnatens 
remittances of same are requested to be mad yo 
to the main office of the society at New York. 
CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 
WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C, PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 


‘SECOND HAND AND 
REBOUND HYMNALS 


| CLOSING OUT AT BARGAIN PRICES 











| In Execelsis, with Psalter. Rebound. 50 

copies, 80 cts. each. 

| Church Hymnary. 12 with Smith’s Psalter 

| rebound, and 45 with van Dyke's read- 

| ings in good second-hand condition, 
| 75 ets. each; 15 without readings, good 
second-hand condition, 60 ets. each. 

Laudes Domini. 100 without Responsive 
Readings, rebound, 65 cts. eaeh; 150 
same with Responsive Readings, 75 cts. 
each ; 75in good second-hand condition, 
50 cts. each. 

Songs for the Sanctuary, 75 without read- 
ings, rebound, 75 cts. each; 15 same, 
second hand, 60 cts. each. 

Spiritual Songs for Church and Choir, 
15 copies without readings, rebound, 
50 cts. each. 

Songs of Christian Praise, 40 copies with- 
out Scripture selections, rebound, 65 
cts. each; 20 same with selections, re- 
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a AMERICAN BOARD ses 
9,500 $95,000 
Million Dollar C ; 
9,000 illion Dollar Campaign 400.000 
8,500 ‘ 3 $85,000 
I will be one of ten thousand to stand behind the 
8,000 American Board with an extra gift this year 880,000 
hi “W. 
ttempt As Indicated Below € 
7,500 , 875,000 
Name 
7,000 Great Can $70,000 
Address_ 

5,000 
=, Things Church _ If sats 
6,000 Amount : ms pera tes ; 860,000 

> 2 
6,500 For iter: Page et : ane We 855,000 
This subscription should be paid to Frank H. Wig ps Treasurer 
”? of the American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, who l acknowledge 611 99 
5,000 God and report to the church, unless otherwise requested. The Board Year Will $50,000 
ends August 31, 1906. 

4,600 The Year of the Haystack Centennial pennee 
4,000 $40,000 
LATEST REPORT OF THE CAMPAIGN 
3,500 The severest storm of the winter could not prevent a great success at Cleveland. The work of Dr. Hiatt and $35,000 
his committee overcame all obstacles, and after excellent morning and afternoon meetings the men’s banquet 
3,000 crowned the day. The speaker’s table was decorated with a genuine haystack. Bissell of India, obliged to cance) $30,000 
nearly all his appointments on account of illness, spoke here with great power, as did also President King. At 
2,500 Akron, Pastor MacAyeal spent the best part of his time for three weeks working up interest. The full auditorium $25,000 
in the afternoon and the men’s banquet which filled the lecture-room were the result. There was splendid interest. 

J At Columbus Dr. Gladden rose from a sick bed to greet the missionary delegation, and before the day was over was ose 

“nee leading the singing from the choir-loft. Miss Stone and the missionaries drew a great audience in the afternoon. #20, 
Drs. Bradley and Bradshaw were prominent speakers. We have received the following telegram from Secretary 

1,500 Patton: “‘ Excellent meetings at Mansfield and Toledo. Churches filled. Deep interest. Meetings to be followed $15,000 
up.” The total number of pledges in Ohio is 656, amounting to $2,259.47. Secretary Hitchcock sends this telegram 

1,000 after the meeting at Grand Rapids: ‘Great enthusiasm here; 114 pledges; $1,000. Dr. Mills of St. Louis wired us g10,000 
last week, too late for print, to add $100 in reporting St. Louis meeting. From the Center Church, New Haven, Ct., 

500 we have received $1,213, and from the Central Church in Providence, in extra gifts $963. Fifty-three pledge cards $5,000 
have come direct to this office amounting to $1,570, making the total number of pledges to date 3,303 and the total ‘ 
amount $61,773.19. 

0 go 
TR 
PERSONS WATCH THESE COLUMNS RISE DOLLARS 

















HARTFORD fezstiieySiansnSoies 
THEOLOGICAL 
ment Gourwes in aissone and SEMINARY 


Religious peteges Cpene 
Sept. 26, 1906 Siress HE DEAN. 


THE 


Easter Theological School 
Of Andover Theological Seminary, 


For New England Home Missionary 
Pastors and other Ministers, will be 
held at Andover, Mass., from April 16 to 
April 26, 1906. 

The First Exercise will be Chapel 
Prayers on Monday, April 16, at 5.30 P.M., 
in Bartlet Chapel. 

Rooms assigned in order of application. 

For information regarding lectures, public 
exercises, privileges and fees, apply to 

Pror. C. O. DAY. 


OBERLIN 


Theological Seminary 


74th year opens Sept.19th. Strong courses with special 
govanteges in the ponegs and Conservatory of Music. 
I. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, heer. 
b de Mt. Ball Voonas Beautiful grounds. 
Basket ennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 











Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A.., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON 
FOR 


Mount Ida School GIRLS 


Pupils may enter now at y' time for special indi- 
vidual PREPARATION — OLLEGE for next Sep- 
tember. College Certifica 

Write foe ‘ores till end of year. 

GEORGE F. JEWETT, A. B. * (Harvard), Principal, 


71 Summit Street, 
Newton, MWiass. 








The NEW HYMNAL 


JUST READY 


Church Hymns and Tunes 


Edited by Rev. HERBERT B. TuRNER, D. D., 
and WILLIAM F. BIDDLE. 


The book contains: 

1. 644 hymns carefully selected for their 
worth, beauty and lyric quality. 

2. The best of the old and well-known 
hymns and tuneg. . 

3. A wide variety and choice of tunes that 
have dignity, _— and appropriateness, as 
good church music. 

4. Many new tunes, mainly from the latest 
and best work of leaders in English ecclesi- 
astical music. 

If your church is considering a change in 
hymnals, send us your name and address with 
name of the church and we will forward a 
copy of 

CHURCH HYMNS AND TUNES 


for examination. State if edition with Re- 
sponsive Readings is desired. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


NORTHFIELD 


BY GEO. C. STEBBINS. HYMNAL 


iTS SALE DOES GOOD 


USE DOES 
5 Cents ROYALTY is Paid 
“The Northfield Schools” on every copy sold. 
CLOTH BOUND, $25 per 100, B0c. postpaid. 
Returnable Samples mailed to “ earnest inquirers.” 
Published by the publishers of the famous ** Gospel Hymns.” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 


Por Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


R all kinds of Church and Sunday Schoo) 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
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Event and Comment 


April First-of-the- Month Number 
(Next Week) 

The Haystack—the Birthplace of Foreign 
Missions in America, by Rev. Thomas C. Rich- 
ards, with numerous illustrations, 

The Good Work of the Y. M. C. A. in the 
Philippines, illustrated. 

The Gentleman in the Automobile, by Rev. 
Charles B. Rice, D. D. 

Earning an Education. The first in a series 
of articles by Agnes E. Ryan. 

The Outcome of the Winter’s Evangelistic 
Work, reports from the Dawson, Chapman 
and Torrey campaigns and from other de- 
nominations. 

** Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it,” by 
Bishop W. F. McDowell, an address before 
the recent Student Volunteer Convention at 
Nashville, Tenn. 


SE BY FEDERAL authorities of 
power which States or local com- 
munities are loath to exercise has often 
ee 4 been advocated by critics of 
perme Dasa the South when lynching 
has been epidemic there. 
Delay in execution of a Negro found 
guilty of murder, and technical legal ob- 
stacles put in the way of his punishment, 
led a Chattanooga, Tenn., mob last week 
to take the man from the jail and hang him 
and then shoot his corpse, the sheriff and 
his deputies offering no resistance In- 
asmuch as the man’s fate was in the hands 
of the Federal Supreme Court to which 
appeal had been taken, the action of the 
mob is a virtual affront to Federal au- 
thority, as well as an attack on the 
principle of law’s supremacy.. President 
Roosevelt, Attorney Gereral Moody and 
the Federal Court justices are exercised 
over the matter, and decisive action in 
defense of the authority of the Federal 
judiciary will be taken, no doubt. Dere- 
liction of duty by city and State officials 
is clear in this case, which fact adds to 
the mortification of law.abiding Tennes- 
seans. 


ROPHECIES made a generation ago 

as to the impossibility of Socialism 
ever getting a foothold in this country 
because of our ingrained 

po orange individualism, and pre- 
litical Action dicting that political ac- 
tion would never be 

shaped along distinctly class lines, are 
already proved to have been uninspired. 
Such an article as Mr. Bryan’s in such a 
journal as the Century Magazine (April), 
and such a speech as Professor Macdonald 
of Brown University made last week 
apropos of present tendencies, show that 
the issue of Socialism has passed from 
the stage of academic debate to practical 
policy in this country, while the utter- 
ances of the officials of the American 
Federation of Labor during the past week 
point toward a time when both of the 


historic old parties must prepare to meet 
the competition of a Labor party, just as 
the historic parties in Great Britain have 
had to do during the recent parliamentary 
campaign, and just as the parties on the 
Continent of Europe have been meeting 
it for sometime. President Gompers of 
the Federation of Labor, in addressing 
President Roosevelt and Speaker Cannon 
last week, expressly asserted that the time 
for distinct class action had come; and 
the tenor of the replies made to Mr. 
Gompers by the President and the Speaker 
have not lessened but rather accentuated 
this intention. On the 25th, subsequent 
to the interview at the White House, the 
executive council of the federation passed 
the following resolution : 


We reaffirm as one of the cardinal principles 
of the trade-union movement that the working 
people must unite and organize, irrespective 
of creed, color, sex, nationality or politics. 

That the American Federation of Labor 
most firmly and unequivocally favors the inde- 
pendent use of the ballot by the trade-unionist 
and working men, united regardless of party, 
that we may elect men from our own ranks to 
make new laws and administer them along 
the lines laid down in the legislative demands 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


It is needless to add that with this policy 
strictly carried out the country will enter 
on a new political era, disturbing to all 
institutional interests. ——Boston’s Build- 
ing-trades Council last Sunday passed 
resolutions favoring a lax Sunday law 
and much freedom of conduct and recrea- 
tion. 


RESIDENT GOMPERS of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and other offi- 
cials of that representative body of trades- 
pao ge unionists waited 
oosevelt an’ on President Roose- 

ncaa opted velt last week with 
grievances against Congress and subor- 
dinate executive officials, charging failure 
to live up to laws already on the statute- 
books and refusal to put others there 
which have the backing of organized 
labor. The President, while making it 
clear that with many of organized labor’s 
demands he has sympathy and intention 
to co-operate, improved the opportunity 
to say some frank words as to the un- 
wisdom of much current denunciation of 
court injunctions; and he pledged his 
word that he would use such Federal 
power against organized labor when it is 
lawless as freely as he would against 
organized capital when it is anti-social 
in its policy and deeds. As for the ap- 
plicability of the eight-hour law to work 
on the Panama Canal, he exposed the 
absurdity of the plea and set forth the 
almost insuperable obstacles it would 
create and the increased cost to this 
nation it would involve. He reiterated 
his intention to press for freer and more 


equitable legislation affecting Chinese 
immigrants of a high class, and his pur- 
pose to aid general immigration laws 
conserving highest American economic 
ideals; and he closed with reaffirmation 
of his intention to stop governmental 
employees from organizing to coerce fa- 
voring legislation, Altogether he showed 
courage and discrimination in dealing 
faithfully with men representative of a 
class which owes much to him for aid 
rendered them while he has been in ex- 
ecutive office, and who, if they are wise, 
will take his words as those of a candid 
friend. 


SUIT now brought by the Mutual 

Life Insurance Company against ex- 
President McCurdy and his kinsfolk and 
eiiamies others who profited 
x aoa s Xes- personally by use 
titution and Retribution of trust funds will 
force an airing of this great scandal, with 
its ramifications far and wide, in the civil 
courts; and Justice O’Sullivan’s over- 
ruling of District Attorney Jerome and 
his contention that to convict the insur- 
ance company officials for larceny it 
would be necessary to prove evil intent, 
may lead the district attorney to bring 
suit at once against officials of the New 
York Life Company who used trust funds 
as contributions to political parties’ 
treasuries. If this happens then the pre- 
cise relations between insurance officials 
like Mr. Perkins and politicians like Mr. 
Cortelyou and Mr. Bliss will be disclosed. 
—tThe New York legislature has begun 
to debate the reform insurance legisla- 
tion suggested by the Armstrong com- 
mittee and most of it will go through in 
substantially the form recommended.— 
The proposition before Congress to enact 
legislation putting the insurance business 
of the country under Federal control has 
been adversely reported upon by the 
House committee, and debate upon this 
report is bound to lead to renewed discus- 
sion of the need of further amendment of 
the Federal Constitution defining more 
precisely the limits of national control 
of interstate commerce. The Supreme 
Court hitherto has held that interstate 
insurance business is not commerce. 


HE COMMITTEE on evangelism of 
our National Council has arranged 
for the services of Gipsy Smith for five 
Gipsy Smith Com pag iy ce 
oo ming Oct.1. He is one of 
Ma tea the evangelists main- 
tained in the field by the British Free 
Church Council, and our committee has 
agreed to assume his salary for the period 
under contemplation, paying the British 
Free Council just what he has been re- 
ceiving from it plus the steamship fares. 
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It is understood that he will bring his 
wife and daughter, the latter to assist 
him in the singing. He will spend Oc- 
tober in New York and vicinity, where 
appointments will be made for him by 
Don O. Shelton ; November and December 
in New England, under the general direc- 
tion of Dr. McElveen of Boston; and 
January and February in the Middle West, 
Dr. C. A. Vincent of Galesburg, Ill, 
making the appointments. Each series 
of meetings will continue ten days, and 
the hope is to give to them a union char- 
acter so far as possible, thus conforming 
to the type of evangelistic service to 
which Mr. Smith is accustomed. Coming 
under such auspices and with an excellent 
record of wise and winning labors in the 
field, Mr. Smith will be warmly welcomed 
and it is to be expected that the churches 
everywhere will co-operate with him with 
confidence that important gains to them 
will result from his visit. . 








HE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 

Church is by no means the largest 
of the several denominations in this 
country which in- 
clude in their title 
the word Presby- 
terian, but it would be hard to find any 
body of Christians at the moment more 
alive in behalf of foreign missions. The 
awakened interest is due largely to 
J. Campbell White, the secretary of the 
ways and means committee of the 
Church, who for several years has been 
seeking to lift the Church to a bigher 
conception of its duties. He was for 
some years in India and has lost none of 
his missionary ardor since returning to 
this country. His speech at the Nashville 
Convention of Student Volunteers was 
exceedingly impressive. No less than one 
thousand business men belonging to the 
Church, held recently a three days’ con- 
vention in Pittsburg, which fruited into a 
United Presbyterian Men’s League to be 
made up of persons who will take some 
active, personal part in the work of the 
Church. One end in view is the raising 
of the gifts of church members generally 
from $2, the average sum now given in 
the United Presbyterian Church to for- 
eign missions to $8. Thus it will be pos- 
sible to send out many more missionaries 
in the course of the next few years. Mr. 
White estimates that in the field for 
which the United Presbyterian Church 
is particularly responsible, there should 
be one worker for every 25,000 of the 
non-Christian population. The enlist- 
ment of so much lay interest in definite 
channels of service means much to the 
United Protestant Church itself, and, we 
trust is a harbinger of more devotion to 
home and foreign missions on the part of 
Christian men generally. Too often they 
have devolved upon the women the main 
responsibility for carrying on the Chris- 
tian propaganda. 


The United Presbyterians 
Aroused for Missions 


R. WILLIAM J. BRYAN makes 

it clear in his article on Individual- 

ism versus Socialism, in the April Cen- 
tury, that he is loyal 

Religion and Govern- to the individualism 
ment under Socialism ° yefterson, and that 
whatever he has to say against the evils 
of monopoly is not with the idea of sub- 
stituting State ownership or social con- 
trol for privately administered business. 


Herein he is much more conservative 
than many of his fellow-partisans and 
countrymen who still are his admirers as 
a social and political agitator. His posi- 
tion is more like that of Tolstoi, and his 
dealing with the religious aspects of the 
problem which he is discussing, shows 
him to be an unconverted scion of an- 
cestors who had done forever with any 
alliance between Church and State. Dis- 
cussing the alternative plans of ‘‘a vol- 
untary association between persons de. 
siring to work together according to the 
Christian ideal,” and ‘“‘a system, enforced 
by law, where altruism is the controlling 
principle,’”’ Mr. Bryan says, ‘‘The at- 
tempt to unite Church and State has 
never been helpful to either government 
or religion, and it is not at all certain 
that human nature can yet be trusted to 
use the instrumentalities of government 
to enforce religious ideas.’’ 


SPECIALLY COMMENDABLE is 
the custom of natives of Candia, 
N. H., resident in eastern Massachusetts 
who meet annually in 
Discharging the Debt Bogton in midwinter 
to the Native Town c 
to renew acquaint. 
ance, and to plan for the better civic life 
of the town. The human intercourse 
which this function provides is rooted in 
a very admirable form of loyalty, one that 
much of our present flitting modes of liv- 
ing, alas! is making more and more diffi- 
cult. It provides a way by which the 
smaller communities of the rural districts 
may be kept in touch with the throbbing 
life of the metropolitan centers, and it 
enables the village church, library, and 
hospital—if such there be—to derive in- 
come from those who are nearer the 
centers of surplus capital. Every person 
who went to the recent Candia recep- 
tion took one or more books as gifts for 
the public library, which now is hundreds 
of volumes richer. The town also is more 
beautiful because of this Candia Club’s 
activity. The grounds around the sol- 
diers’ monument have been adorned; 
drinking fountains have been putin; the 
town burial ground has felt a renewing 
touch. Moral: Let natives of other towns 
do likewise. 


HESHUNT COLLEGE is a theolog- 
ical seminary in England, most of 
whose graduates are or have been Con- 
gregational ministers. 
A School of Theology +t was founded in 1768, 
Connected with a 
University by the Countess of 
Huntingdon, to teach 
certain prescribed doctrines and oppose 
certain other doctrines in a manner simi- 
lar to that of our Andover Seminary, and 
bound, as our seminary is, by a trust 
deed. Cheshunt, like Andover, has suf- 
fered a decline in the number of students 
till it has had for some years only his- 
torical and sentimental excuses for eon- 
tinuance. Last autumn it was transferred 
to Cambridge under a new form of ad- 
ministration, with a governing body, two 
of whom are nominated by Cambridge 
University, two by the Congregational 
Union, two by the London Missionary 
Society, while several others are named 
by the alumni and contributors to the 
funds of the institution. The prospect is 
good for revived prestige and usefulness 
of Cheshunt, which numbers among its 
graduates a long list of able ministers 
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loyal to its traditions and earnestly desir- 
ing its continuance. If Parliament shall 
grant the relief to be asked for from 
impossible conditions imposed by the 
trust deed, the real estate will be sold 


and applied to the establishment of the - 


college in its new situation and relation 
to the university, and the trustees, the 
majority of whom are prominent laymen 
in London Congregational churches, will 
have accomplished successfully a difficult 
and delicate task. Perhaps the trustees 
of Andover may find some valuable sug- 
gestions in the experience of Cheshunt. 


NE OF THE open sores on Ireland’s 
body for many years has been the 
refusal of the British Ministries to recog- 
nize in any adequate 
p cach capmrne be and generous way the 
renty weseae® Roman Catholic demand 
for higher education in a university of 
theirown. Trinity College influence, plus 
that of North of Ireland Protestants, to- 
gether with English Nonconformist re- 
sistance, has been able to defeat the 
measure, not even Mr. Balfour when he 
was in full power and unchallenged 
within his party daring to make a Minis- 
try measure the plan of creating an Irish 
university in which he himself believed, 
and which he would have conceded gladly. 
Catholic Ireland’s desires seem at last to 
be drawing nigh satisfaction. Mr. James 
Bryce last week told Parliament that he 
hoped to perfect a scheme satisfactory to 
all, and Mr. John Redmond, the Irish 
leader, has made public his conviction 
that Ireland never was in a more peace- 
ful state than she is now, nor so near the 
attainment of her ideals. It is high time 
that the racial and religious antipathies 
which have disgraced both Englishmen 
and Irishmen, Protestants and Roman 
Catholics of Ireland for these many cen- 
turies should end, and that peace should 
follow war and trust succeed distrust. 
Under Mr. Bryce if under any one this 
great work can be wrought out. He com- 
mands the confidence of both races and 
both divisions of the Christian fold. 


ECENT ATTEMPTS to bring to- 
gether the four Wesleyan or Meth- 
odist bodies of Japanese Christians and 
English and American 
ome missionaries having 
failed, the American 

representatives have decided to merge 
even if the English are not willing to. 
Hence at session of joint commissions 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
held in Baltimore, March 15, acting un- 
der authority conferred by the General 
Conferences, it was decided to estab- 
lish the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Japan, which in its polity will conform 
essentially to the American Methodist 
polity, but the details of which will be 
worked out at a General Conference to 
be held in Tokyo in May, 1907. The 
united church will start with one hun- 
dred American missionaries, seventy-five 
ordained Japanese preachers, seven thou- 
sand members, thirty-nine schools and 
educational institutions of various grades, 
with 3,986 pupils and a publishing house 
with $200,000 worth of property. This 
is a step’ forward in which all American 
Christians interested in Japan will re- 
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joice. It fails to recognize, as distinctly 
recent action by the Presbyterian and 
Congregational missionaries in Japan 
has done, the claim of the Japanese to 
essential self. government; but it goes 
some distance on that way, and it gives 
the work in Japan an autonomy like 
unto that of the conferences in the home 
land. The Methodist Protestant points 
out that the failure of the larger plan for 
Methodist unity in Japan, now leaves 
the Methodist Protestant missionary en- 
terprise in Japan free to benefit by the 
Dayton council plan of union, and that 
to this extent its failure is a blessing. 
Union with Congregationalists and United 
Brethren at home and union with Metho- 
dist Episcopalians in Japan under bishops 
appointed for life would have been an 
anomalous condition of affairs. Now 
there can be a merging of our own and 
the Methodist Protestant work in Japan 
as well as here. 





Can the Down-Town Problem 
Be Solved 


Rarely does a pastor in presenting his 
resignation issue a franker, more illumi- 
nating or more kindly document than that 
which Rev. W. H. G. Temple, D. D., has 
just addressed to the members of Plym- 
outh Church and society, Cleveland. 
We have already noted his resignation, 
which has occasioned surprise, inasmuch 
as he had only begun his ministry at 
Cleveland a year ago. The conditions 
confronting him and the church are so 
thoroughly typical of a status widely 
paralleled throughout the country that we 
are led to call attention to it. 

Dr. Temple went to Plymouth Church 
from Seattle with high hopes yet not un- 
aware of the difficult problem that faced 
him. It grew more complicated as he 
dealt with it at close range. No definite 
information could be given with regard 
to a hundred names on the roll of mem- 
bership and the regular attendance of 
supporters of the church has sifted down 
to an average of about one hundred. 
Measures requisite in the pastor’s judg- 
ment-for arresting the downward drift 
and building up the parish required a lib- 
eral outlay of money. The board of 
trustees was already generously meeting 
the annual deficit, Economies could go 
no further. Dr. Temple proposed a 
policy of advance. Some of its features 
would be an open church through the 
week, a Sunday evening evangelistic 


’ gervice with an orchestra as a feature 


and with brightly blazing electric signs in 
front of the church, a reading-room, gym- 
nasium and boys’ club and courses of lec- 
tures and entertainments. The policy, 
in short, was in the direction of an insti- 
tutional church and its carrying out 
would involve the hiring of an assistant 
and a largely increased annual budget. 
Dr. Temple’s bold thought was to meet 
the increased fixed charges not by bear- 
ing down more heavily on men who were 
already giving up to and beyond their 
ability, but by mortgaging for a period of 
five or ten years the property which is 
appreciating, he says, at the rate of from 
ten to fifteen thousand dollars a year and 
five years hence would probably sell for a 
sufficient sum to discharge the debt, prin- 
cipal and interest and leave a good bal- 


ance. If meanwhile the experiment had 
proved successful and a strong church 
had been built up, a sinking fund could 
be created and in time the accumulation 
of indebtedness wiped out. If the exper. 
iment failed, the church, after paying the 
debt, would still have money enough left 
to build elsewhere. ‘‘Then,” says Dr. 
Temple, ‘‘ we would have the satisfaction 
of knowing we had made a gallant 
attempt, and having failed were rather 
better off financially than when we 
began.”’ 

This plan, however, failed to carry a 
majority of the board of trustees, and 
some older members of the church looked 
upon a mortgage upon the house of wor- 
ship as little short of a sacrilege. So, 
abandoning his well-meant proposition, 
Dr. Temple undertook to secure subscrip- 
tions to cover the expected deficit for a 
single year in advance; but, despite his 
earnest efforts and generous personal 
contribution, not enough money was 
obtained and Dr. Temple’s resignation 
speedily followed. 

There is no word of criticism of his 
officers in Dr. Temple’s letter. On the 
other hand, he praises their noble gen- 
erosity. It was simply a question of dif- 
ference of judgment with regard to a 
business proposition. Here was a vig- 
orous and purposeful pastor with a record 
of success in down-town churches East 
and West, face to facé with a field of labor 
which required for its cultivation ampler 
resources; otherwise his church would at 
the best only mark time. Union with 
other parishes, as proposed, did not seem 
feasible. What are a church anda pastor 
with Christian ambitions to do under 
these circumstances? Shall they discount 
the future in the way Dr. Temple has 
suggested? Shall they stay where they 
are and gradually decline in numbers and 
influence or shall they disband their or- 
ganization? This question which has 
come so acutely to one church of our 
order in one city faces many churches of 
different denominations in other cities. 





Trusts and Distrusts 


The last generation was an era of busi- 
ness competition. The rapid expansion 
of our country offered immense oppor- 
tunities for business enterprise in devel- 
oping its resources and gaining wealth. 
In the rush to get wealth competition 
became “cut throat.’”” Many business 
concerns sought in all ways righteous 
and unrighteous to outbid or underbid 
competitors. 

The era of competition has been suc- 
ceeded by an era of combination. In this 
way a remedy was sought for the alarm- 
ing growth of mutual distrust among busi- 
ness men which threatened the prosperity 
of the country a dozen years ago. Busi- 
ness corporations became general and cor- 
porations united in what became known 
as trusts. Several enterprises engaged in 
the manufacture of one kind of articles, 
as sugar, steel, woolen goods, were com- 
bined under one management, their prop- 
erty was represented by bonds and stocks 
and sold in the market. These were often 
estimated, both by sellers and buyers be- 
yond their value, in the general confidence 
that-with increasing prosperity they would 
soon be worth more than the estimates 
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placed on them. Thus the trusts were 
welcomed to do away with distrusts. 

Among conspicuous examples of com- 
bination are railroads. When there were 
many independent roads, several of them 
connecting the same important centers, 
they sought to increase their own busi- 
ness by offering lower rates than their 
rivals. Then rival roads made agree- 
ments to charge a common rate. After 
awhile several roads became absorbed 
into one company, and charging the same 
rates as their rivals, paid back a portion 
to favored shippers. Then railroads un- 
dertook to pool their receipts, distributing 
the total on a ratio agreed on. But pool- 
ing and rebates were soon prohibited by 
law. State and interstate commerce cqm- 
missions were appointed to supervise the 
business of railroads for the country. 
The sentiment has continued to grow 
that the railroads used to deal unfairly 
with one another and that now they have 
combined to deal unfairly with the publis. 
The next remedy proposed to do away 
with popular distrust is for the people to 
take possession of the railroads and carry 
on their business through persons elected 
by them to administer the government. 
It is also proposed that the people in the 
same way shall manage all business in 
which they have common interests. This 
is municipal or Government ownership. 

Will this method, if adopted, do away 
with distrust? It certainly will not un- 
less the people have confidence in those 
who hold public office. At present a cam- 
paign is in full progress to foster general 
distrust of men who have been intrusted 
with public affairs. Dishonesty in city 
governments is declared to be general. 
The charge is made to include the small 
towns and rural districts. If we accept 
newspaper reports our state legislatures 
are universally corrupt. The United 
States Congress is morally depraved. The 
Executive Department is denounced as 
scheming for its favorites. ©n the floor 
of the Senate the United States Courts are 
solemnly declared untrustworthy, making 
decisions in favor of trusts as against the 
people. 

As evidence that we have not overstated 
the growth of popular distrust we invite 
our readers to glance at the themes of 
articles in current magazines. They select 
their topics to meet popular demands 
with greater deliberation than the daily 
newspapers. The most prominent suab- 
jects are those which justify distrust of 
public men. No class of these men is 
exempt. Commercial Machiavellianism, 
The Menace of Plutocracy, Human Lib- 
erty or Human Greed, The Looting of 
Alaska, The Treason of the Senate, An 
Editorial Denunciation of the United 
States Senate, are sample titles from 
leading periodicals. Every sort of pur- 
suit and institution, from amateur ath- 
letics to prisons, is described as in the 
grasp of dishonest men intent on some 
underhand game to enrich themselves at 
the expense of the public. 

Whither does this movement tend? 
Are the people honest and their leaders 
corrupt? Has it become the habit of 
the honest multitude to choose dishonest 
men out of their own number and elect 
them to manage public affairs? If they 
by their votes take vast business enter- 
prises out of private hands and place 
them in the hands of men they elect to 
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public office will they then elect more 
trustworthy men? In short, is not the 
trend of sentiment toward indiscriminate 
blame of persons prominent in society, 
business and government, which is largely 
promoted in press, platform and pulpit, 
leading to general distrust which fore- 
bodes widespread disaster? 

It is well for thoughtful men at this 
time to ask themselves such questions 
as these, for the undermining of public 
confidence is the loosening of the foun- 
dations on which business prosperity and 
popular government rest. 





The New Testament Newly 
Tested 


The historical study of the literature of 
the Old Testament during the last twenty 
years has considerably modified popular 
understanding of its teaching. This mod- 
ification has been brought about through 
new knowledge of the age of its books, 
their origin, the motive and method of 
their composition, and their relation to 
the religion of the Jews out of which 
Christianity was evolved. New specu- 
lations which are not yet knowledge have 
also influenced this modification of popu- 
lar views of the Old Testament, and the 
effect of these speculations may be only 
temporary. The underlying question in 
all this discussion is this—Is the ancient 
Hebrew literature which Jesus Christ 
called the Scriptures the product of 
human minds as was other literature, 
preserved and cherished above the rest 
because it was found to be most valu- 
able for religious purposes; or was it 
produced in a different manner from 
all other literature through peculiar rev- 
elations of God to its writers or to those 
whose words and deeds its writers record? 

Speaking broadly, all Biblical scholars 
are now agreed that examination into the 
age, authorship, mode of composition 
and editorial changes of these books is 
legitimate and desirable. The most con- 
servative students probably do not realize 
how much their method of approach to 
the study of the Old Testament and their 
devotional use of it are affected by popu- 
larized results of critical investigation of 
its character. The New Testament, how- 
ever, has until recently remained compar- 
atively untouched by criticism as re- 
garded by average Christian readers of 
it. The words of Christ and his apostles, 
the accounts of Christ’s ministry in the 
Gospels and of the founding of the Chris- 
tian Church in the book of the Acts have 
been taken at their face value. 
| The time is at hand when the New 
Testament is to be subjected to the same 
methed of testing as that which is ac- 
knowledged as legitimate when applied 
to the Old Testament. And speculations 
concerning the New are to be circulated 
as freely as they have been concerning the 
Old. This, indeed, has already been done. 
In Germany elaborate treatment of crit- 
ical New:Testament questions for scholars 
is being followed by a new series of popu- 
lar lives of Jesus and of Paul, and of dis- 
cussion of their influence on our ideas of 
religion by such authors as Dr. P. W. 
Schmidt of Basle, Professor Furrer of 
Zurich, Drs. Weinel, Vischer, Wernle, 
Bousset and Wrede. The advance guard 
of this sort of literature has already ap- 
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peared in this country within the last few 
weeks in English translations of several 
of these books and also in The Prophet of 
Nazareth, by Professor Schmidt of Cor- 
nell, and The Finality of the Christian 
Religion, by Professor Foster of Chicago 
University. 

The prevailing belief of Christians that 
the New Testament has preserved a di- 
vinely certified record of the teaching of 
Jesus and of his mind and will as reflected 
in his earthly ministry is being challenged 
by learned men. Were the reports of his 
sayings colored by the prejudices of the 
writers of the Gospels, altered by being 
passed from mouth to mouth in oral 
traditions for many years before they 
were recorded, amended by later editors 
of the written Gospels and epistles? How 
far was Jesus affected by his surround- 
ings and the opinions of his contempora 
ries? Is the Gospel of John the writer’s 
ideal of the Christ or a historic picture of 
Jesus? Does Paul reflect Jesus as he was 
in the flesh or his own ideal in the garb of 
the philosophy of his time? 

Let the believer in Christ as revealed in 
the New Testament not be disturbed by 
the discussions on these and similar ques- 
tions which are likely to grow more in- 
tense and popular. Let him remember 
that these questions are not finally an- 
swered by being asked and discussed. 
The opinions of the scholars who are 
asking them differ widely from one an- 
other, and the same scholars have ex- 
pressed varying views at different times. 
The message of the New Testament loses 
none of its meaning or value through 
discussion of these questions. Its final 
test is its fitness to our needs. The seeker 
after a revelation from God finds it in the 
New Testament. He who speaks there 
speaks in our own hearts, and we know 
him. What is of highest value in the 
written Word is its testimony illumining 
our own experience as to our fellowship 
with God through Jesus Christ. Scholar- 
ship may help us to interpret that experi- 
ence but cannot deny it. The genuineness 
of scholarship is tested by its bearing in 
the presence of the believer’s experience 
with his Lord in the use of his Lord’s 
message. ‘‘The Spirit himself beareth 
witness with our spirit that we are chil- 
dren of God, .. . joint heirs with Christ.’’ 
With that testimony confirming the mes- 
sage of the New Testament all reverent 
study of it will make its meaning more 
impressive and precious. 





The Christ of Today * 


There never was an age since the begin- 
ning when there were s> many men who 


‘accepted Christ as Lord and made so 


much of his authority as the age in which 
we live. The twentieth century bids fair 
to be known in the history of the world 
as that in which the principles of Christ’s 
thinking became the basal principles of 
all religion, the basal tests of all effective 
morals, the informing spirit of good man- 
ners and mutual service for the race, For 
no religion can escape the leavening influ- 
ence of his revelation of the fatherhood 

*Prayer meeting topic for April 1-7. (In the 
Handbook this and the preceding subject were 
accidentally misplaced in their order.) The Christ 
of Today. Matt. 28: 16-20; 1 Cor. 11: 23-34, 
Christ the permanent revealer of God. The repre- 


sentative man. Every man’s friend. How shall we 
hold communion with him? 
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of God and the brotherhood of man. No 
system of morals can devise a higher 
principle or motive. No code of high 
conduct can discover any substitute for 
brotherly consideration and kindly love 
as he at once proclaimed and embodied 
them. To whatever heights we imagine 
ourselves to have attained, we shall not 
be on the summit if, looking up, we see 
above us the ideals of faith and conduct 
which the world has learned from Jesus. 

We cannot too often remember how 
representative of our common humanity 
was the life of our Lord.- He is every 
man’s friend because he experienced the 
common lot and can understand the 
thoughts of every man. It might be a 
profitable exercise of thought to consider 
whether in any other age or in any other 
circumstances a more representative life 
could have been lived than that of the 
carpenter’s son, the artisan, the teacher, 
the sufferer for the whole brotherhood of 
men. The Christ of today is the Man 
Christ Jesus, who is still touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities. He has not 
forgotten the days of his flesh, Nor must 
wwe rorget that he is representative not 
least of all in his sinlessness. The ideal 
man—the ideal myself—is not a sinner. 
He attains true life when sin is overcome 
and cast out and he stands up free, as 
Christ was already in the days of his 
earthly pilgrimage. 

Our communion with this living Christ 
who is the real leader of the world’s best 
thought today must depend upon our will 
to lead the life of holiness he led, our 
will, that is, to struggle: up toward our 
ideal as he reveals it. Communion is for 
sinners, but not for contented sinners and 
it grows clearer and dearer in proportion 
as our wills are strong to follow him. 
In our following our likeness grows and 
our capacity to understand his friendship. 
The problem of the soul today is a prob- 
lem of obedience founded on his call to 
come up higher, developing love and ex- 
ercising itself in service. .To those who 
have given themselves to this life of obedi- 
ence, kindliness and love, the experience 
of communion becomes the salt and sweet 
of living, and the antidote for care and 
grief. 





In Brief 


Pressure is being brought to bear on the 
Boston School Board to have Irish taught in 
the schools. A sign of the times. 





The April number of the serial journal of 
the New York State Conference of Religions 
will contain a full report of the session devoted 
to discussion of the topic, The Relation of 
Moral Teachers to Predatory Wealth, at the 
Rochester meeting last fall. 


It is a sign of the times that Yale Univer- 
sity, which hitherto has been taking its in- 
stractors on insurance from the ranks of men 
furnished by the companies, has decided here- 
after to rely on independent students of the 
business who are not of and from the com- 
panies. 





A sign of the times is the discussion by 
Philadelphia’s Methodist ministers of the need 
of more religious instruction of children, and 
their decision to devote careful thought to a 
plan of supplementing public school instruc- 
tion with wéek day instruction by church 
teachers. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission be- 
gan to take evidence in New York City last 
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week on charges brought by the railroads 
centering in the metropolis against shippers of 
freight. In one month inspectors of the Trunk 
Line Asscciation have found 34,000 false classi- 
fications. Here is a new line of exposure. 


If the union of the Congregationalists, 
United Brethren and Methodist Protestants 
should be brought about as proposed, it is 
quite possible that a large portion of Congre- 
gational church members may never know 
of the union so far as it affects their own 
relations with their church. Things will go 
on pretty much the same as now in many 
of our churches. 





Now it turns out that the Government itself 
is at the mercy of a powder trust, and that if 
we went to war we would be in the hands of 
this monopoly even as we are in times of 
peace. We are paying seventy-five cents a 
pound for powder that can be made for less 
than half the sum. Senator Daniels of Vir- 
ginia introduced a bill appropriating money 
for a Government factory last week. 


There will be a chorus of approval to ex- 
Judge Alton B. Parker’s saying, apropos of 
conditions in New York’s insurance circle, 
that ‘‘ the way to convict is to convict.”’ Un- 
less some men in high places, who by their 
own admissions have furnished evidence of 
their guilt, are punished adequately, not only 
New York City but New York State will 
see some very radical voting at coming elec- 
tions. 





There is a Learlike note in the news from a 
New Jersey Methodist Episcopal Conference 
which had to discipline one of its aged clergy 
last week for “‘ highly imprudent and unmin- 
isterial conduct’’ in that he did not pay his 
debts. It turned out that his indebtedness 
was on notes given to educate his children, 
one now a professor in North Carolina and the 
other a physician in New York, who have for- 
gotten their father in their prosperity. 





A Brooklyn Presbyterian clergyman who 
asked the women of his congregation to re- 
move their hats, referred to the Scripture in- 
junction that ‘‘every woman that prayeth or 
prophesieth with her head uncovered dis- 
honoreth her head;” but said it was not 
always possible to run a modern church along 
the lines laid down by St. Paul. He could not 
have uttered a greater heresy if he had affirmed 
outright that in this respect the Bible is not 
inerrant. 





News comes of a genuine religious awaken- 
ing in Iowa College and Grinnell, the town 
where it is located. It began in the town 
and has the hearty support of the collegiate 
community. Twenty of the best students are 
now pledged to the ministry. The influence 
of Prof. E. A. Steiner in securing this result 
is evident, inasmuch as both in the classroom 
and through personal intercourse he empha- 
sizes constantly the appeal of the ministry to 
young men of purpose and ability. 





At the Pacific Coast Congregational Con- 
gress in First Church, Los Angeles, Cal., May 
16-23, Dr. Washington Gladden and Prof. E. I. 
Bosworth are to figure prominently on the 
program. The list.of «speakers also includes 
Dr. Arthur Smith of China, Drs. R. R. Mere- 
dith and C. R. Brown, and many ministers 
drawn from the Pacific coast section. The 
five main topics for discussion are: Congrega- 
tionalism, The Churches and the Social Prob- 
lems, Education and the Young People, Evan- 
gelism, and The Mission of our Churches. 


That story told on another page by his 
former pastor, Dr. Hubbell, of the ways in 
which Henry M. Moore served his Master, 
ought to quicken the pulses of many a layman. 
The interest which is felt in this Boston busi- 
ness man who has lately passed on is wide- 
spread, and the esteem in which he was held 
by those who knew him best is shown by the 
fact that a large audience in Somerville sat 





willingly and with undiminished interest for 
two hours and twenty minutes the other Sun- 
day while tributes were being paid to him. 


The Prime Minister of New Zealand recently 
said that the greatest evil of the colony was 
gambling, a practice that was ‘‘sapping the 
life of the people.”” Whereupon the Outlook 
(Dunedin) pointed out that the government 
refuses to suppress gambling by mechanical 
devices, and that mayors of cities deliberately 
call on citizens to observe as holidays those 
days when the leading races are to berun. It 
also pointed out that all through Australasia 
there is a portentous increase of gambling and 
of powerlessness or unwillingness of cfiicials 
to enforce law punishing it. 


The March number of the Biblical World 
is a composite picture of the late Pres. Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper as remarkable as his own 
personality was. Thirty-three persons emi- 
nent as educators have contributed to it, all of 
them his intimate personal friends. Each has 
taken a distinct part in sketching the career 
and character of one of the most brilliant, 
useful and lovable men in American history. 
Under the inspiration of admiring affection 
these sketches are made to present Dr. Harper 
as lifelike as the excellent portraits of him 
which are distributed throughout the volume. 


Dr. John Clifford of London, began his 
preaching career by launching sharp denunci- 
ations against the imperfections and foibles of 
Christians. One of his teachers who heard 
him preach advised him to throw away his 
pepper box and take a jar of honey with him. 
‘That piece of advice,” said Dr. Clifford, 
‘‘altered my style.”” Others besides ministers 
may find this counsel valuable. A young man, 
especially, who assumes authority to rebuke 
his neighbors habitually can hardly be con- 
scious of the offensiveness of the self- conceit 
which goes with it. Few mature ministers 
use the pepper box as a censer, unless, like 
certain well-known preachers, they have ac- 
quired the habit in early life. 








Personalia 


Evan Spicer, the well-known English Con- 
gregationalist, is now chairman of the London 
County Council. : 

Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, well known as an 
Arctic explorer and scientist, is to be first 
Norwegian ambassador to Great Britain. 


Rev. A. Boyd Scott, pastor of the United 
Free Church in Paisley, Scotland, has been in- 
vited to become Rev. John Watson’s successor 
in Liverpool. 

It is announced, though we cannot vouch 
for the truth of the story, that the removal of 
Mr. Storer as our ambassador to Austria was 
due to his wife’s effort to involve President 
Roosevelt in schemes for the promotion of 
Archbishop Ireland to a cardinalate. 


Rev. Dr. G. Campbell Morgan of London, 
has promised to preach the sermon at the 
World’s Sunday School Convention in Rome, 
to be held in May next year. He will also 
be renominated as president of the London 
Sunday School Union for 1907. 


Prof. J. M. Pierce, Harvard’s oldest profes- 
sor, who died last week, was an eminent math- 
ematician, the son of an even greater one, 
Benjamin Pierce. He loved the fine arts, 
music, poetry and good-fellowship, and was 
something more than a wizard dealing with 
symbols of time and space. 

Baron Kaneko, Japan’s special representa- 
tive in this country during the war with 
Rassia, has contributed to a Japanese jour- 
nal the opinion, after study of politics, finance 
and learning in this country during his re- 
cent sojourn, that in religion and morals 
Japan has nothing to learn from the West. 

Rev. Dr. James B. Dunn died in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., March 19, at the age of seventy-two. 
He was general secretary of the National 
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Temperance Society. In the 70’s he was 
quite prominent in religious circles of Boston 
as pastor of the Columbus Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, and asa leader in temperance 
reform. 

Mr. Luther H. Cary of San Francisco, ar- 
rived in Boston, March 23, and entered on 
bis work as manager of the Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society. He 
is assured of a hearty welcome in his new 
office. Some further words: introducing Mr. 
Cary to the society’s patrons and friends 
will be given next week. 

The death of Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney last 
week at her home in Milton, Mass , removes 
one of the oldest of our writers of fiction of 
a sort especially popular a generation ago. 
Mrs. Whitney’s influence had always been 
beneficent, and the wide circulation her books 
had was deserved. She was interested in 
problems of religion and wrote about them. 


The Scoltish Review calls attention to ade- 
quate recognition, recently given by his co-la- 
borers, of the profound interest and consecra- 
tion Prof. George Adam Smith has shown in 
social salvation work in the slum districts of 
Glasgow. From Higher Criticism of the Old 
Testament he passes readily to preaching 
gospel sermons, and from that to brotherly 
service of the less fortunate sons of men. 


Pope Leo XIII. was an aristocrat and some- 
what lenient in his dealings with high-born 
Italian Catholics who transgressed the law of 
the Church. Pope Pius X. is of the people 
and no respecter of persons. Hence, when re- 
cently young Prince Pignatelli Strongoli of 
Naples committed suicide, the Neapolitan 
clergy went ahead preparing to bury him with 
Church rites, assuming that the Vatican would 
make an exception in his case as in the past 
when similar tragedies have occurred. But 
no! Pius X. said that the prince must go un- 
buried by the Church just like any other Cath- 
olic sinner. One may not approve of the law 
which denies to suicides the rites of burial by 
clergy, but he must admire the impartiality of 
the great commoner, Pius X. 

Prof. George A. Coe of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, who has been spending the winter 
quietly in Boston on leave of absence from 
his chair of philosophy at the university, has 
been welcomed to local religious and. social 
organizations. He always brings his own 
constructive contribution to the discussion of 
current questions. Continuous and thorough 
study of philosophy and psychology has not 
chilled in him the evangelistic fervor, though 
he believes that methods and message should 
both tally with the trend which modern theol- 
ogy and psychology have come to regard as 
central and assured. He believes that there 
is far more motive and potential emotionalism 
in the so-called new thought than many of its 
critics or advocates either as yet discern and 
the liberal thinkers ought in his judgment to 
make more evident the relation of the newer 
truths to heart and conscience. Dr. Coe has 
just left Boston to engage for a week or 
two in special religious services in Western 
cities. He will speak on the broad theme of 
the religious life. The Methodist Church is 
fortunate in having such a trained and wide- 
visioned layman—for layman he still is though 
a graduate of a theological seminary—so 
sympathetic with the problems of the pastor- 
ate and so capable of lending a helpful hand 
wherever he goes. 





Professor Anthony of the Free Baptist 
Divinity School, Maine, disclosed not long 
ago the tactics employed by Baptist theolog- 
ical seminaries to induce students to attend 
them, and now President Remsen of Johns 
Hopkins University boldly says that competi- 
tion between universities for post-graduate 
students has become a grave evil in the edu- 
cational world. As for Johns Hopkins, he 
says that it is not in the ‘“‘soup house busi- 
ness.” : 
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From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


The literature of consolation is so compara- 
tively limited in range and quality that I 
always rejoise when I discover a book pre- 
eminently helpful in interpreting dark and 
distressing human experiences. Such is the 
conspicuous fanction of Byron Palmer’s God’s 
White Throne. A thoughtful person wou'd 
be interested in this ‘‘rational evangelical 
theodicy,’’ because of its intrinsie merit, but 
when one learns out of what personal suffer- 
ing the book has fruited, it becomes doubly 
valuable. Mr. Palmer was a student at Bos- 
ton University nearly a score of years ago and 
graduated from the Theological School with 
high honors. Whenin Boston he was in full 
vigor and of athletic build and tastes. After 
serving a Methodist church for four years he 
was smitten with a mysterious disease which 
has resulted in a gradual ossifying of bones 
and muscles. His home now isin Ashtabula, 
O., where his devoted wife serves him as at- 
tendant and housekeeper besides teaching all 
day in a public schoo). Every stage of the 
disease has been marked by acute pains and 
he is becoming more helpless each passing 
day. 

I have mentioned these details, not to feed a 
morbid interest in a medical condition that 
baffles the best physicians, but to show that 
this book has its basis not in the teachings of 
a theological classroom nor in the arguments 
of other men, but in a seldom paralleled per- 
sonal necessity of vindicating the ways of God 
to one of his greatly afflicted servants. This 
gives to every page of the book the note of 
sincerity and a rare pervasive tenderness. 
The author has not put on paper a single 
sentence which has not first run the gauntlet, 
both of his disciplined mind and his sore 
heart. Take such a typical sentence as this, 
** The issues of the human heart are all calls 
for help, and the issues of the divine heart 
are all answers to these prayers.’’ Or this, 
**It is life with all its dangers and mysteries, 
its doubts and its despair, that touches into 
sympathy the heart of the Father.” Think of 
the sleepless and painfal nights and days that 
lie back of such words of resignation! And it 
must not be thought that Mr. Palmer has been 
stupefied by pain into acquiescence with the 
will of God. Those who know him best say 
that his spirit is remarkably alive and keenly 
interested in all that is going on in the world. 
His book shows that he is thoroughly in har- 
mony with the conclusions of modern thinkers. 

For a number of months this little book has 
been making its way to all parts of the coun- 
try and the returning tide of gratitude and 
appreciation sweetens the passing days for 
the sufferer. As he sits in his armchair, he 
has been able to reply to some of the many 
letters asking for further light on some per- 
sonal problem or mystery, and so the man who 
might have been, if his health had lasted, one 
of the most acceptable preachers in the Meth- 
odist Church in this country, is discharging a 
ministry of consolation and inspiration to 
scores of persons all over the world. I advise 
any one whose faith is clouded or who knows 
of others who find it hard to reconcile God’s 
dealing with them, to possess themselves of 
this little book, which may be had of Rey. 
Byron Palmer of Ashtabula, 0. The dollar 
which it costs will not only make these days 
of hopeless invalidism more bearable, but will 
help Mr. Palmer to render larger service in 
the kingdom. It is the same kind of work 
which the late Dr. Alexander Mackennal of 
Bowdon, Eng., did in that wonderful series 
of letters published in his biography and en- 
titled, A Spiritual Directorate, as well as in 
his Sermons from a Sick Room. 


* - 


* 

I have been attending town meeting up in 
the charming little New England hamlet to 
which I have recently transferred my resi- 
dence and where I have assumed all the civic 
rights and privileges that go with the posses- 


sion of an abandoned farm. Down in the city 
these duties sat far too lightly upon me, I 
fear. Even the earnest admonitions and the 
noble example of Pres. Samuel B. Capen of 
the American Board did not always move me 
from my own fireside on caucus night. Some- 
how the bigness of the municipality and the 
ample sufficiency of the men who knew how 
to run things, or who thought they did, made 
my personal participation in politics seem 
rather gratuitous and ineffective. But up in 
the country my vote counts, and so all the af- 
ternoon [ sat in the crowded townhouse with 
my farmer neighbors and followed proceed- 
ings with attention constantly on edge. For 
examples of potent, triumphant and even 
rampant democracy, commend me today not to 
cities with their cosmopolitan population, but 
to the good old New England town that has 
preserved its best traditions. The way we 
farmers and milkmen and storekeepers keep 
our eyes on the expenditures would do credit 
to the fiercest watchdog of the treasury at 
Washington. And yet we don’t growl at one 
another even if we do have our little differ- 
ences and sometimes when we are ventilating 
them vigorously and things are getting a little 
warm, that unfailing sense of humor which 
Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg considers so char- 
acteristic of the American people, comes to 
the relief. For instance, after one of the 
speakers had intimated that if the town 
didn’t do so and so, this and that would hap- 
pen, a gentleman on the other side of the 
house arose and declared that the worst part 
of his predecessor’s argument was the threat- 
ening part. The first speaker did not catch 
the remark, so the moderator undertook to 
repeat it, saying, ‘‘ He says that the best part 
of the gentlemen’s argument is the second 
part.” And in the general laughter that en- 
sued, all rancor disappeared. 

And what a sense of corporate resp nsibility 
is conveyed in those first words of every article 
in the warrant, ‘‘ To see if the town.” It was 
we, the town, not a group of selfish politicians, 
who decided to close up the road that runs 
from Deacon Gabriel Robinson’s down to the 
Widow Howard’s cranberry patch. It was 
we, the town, after thorough and even warm 
discussion of the important matter in all its 
phases, who decided to have the school commit- 
tee send the barge every morning to the front 
door of a certain house’to take the children 
residing there to school.. It was we, the town, 
who after another round of perfervid oratory 
made up our minds that it was safe to let the 
firemen have exclusive control of the building 
in which their apparatus is kept. No ring 
rule for us up in Arcadia! 

And if by chance any of the officials whom 
we, the town, elected the other Monday, shall 
exceed this coming year their functions in the 
slightest particular, they will have to reckon 
with us a year hence and not even their 
princely salaries ranging from $5 to $60 per 
annum shall prevent us freemen from putting 
an article in the warrant beginning, “ To see if 
the town will longer countenance the methods 
employed by So and So.” Let no one despair 
of the future of American democracy so long 
as the good old New England town meeting 
which offers a frees forum to everybody and 
usually comes to sensible and practicable con- 
clusions, flourishes. 


Education 


Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter succeeds Dr. 
Drummond in the chair at Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, Eng. 

The first course of lectures at Beloit College 
on a foundation established by Mrs. Greiner 
of Chicago, will be given this year by Rev. 
David Beaton of Chicago, upon the general 
theme, A Spiritual Interpretation of Life. 


Amherst College has been placed on the 
lengthening list of colleges designated for 
conditional gifts from Mr. Carnegie. He will 
give $75,000 for new biological and geological 
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laboratories if an equal amount can be se- 
cured besides. 

The ninth annual conference for education 
in the South is to be at Lexington, Ky., May 
2-4. This conference has grown from a small 
gathering with informal discussions at Capon 
Springs, Va , to an assemblage which fills the 
largest halls that can be secured. Its chief 
promoter is Mr. Robert C. Ogden of New 
York. 





Joseph H, Tewksbury 


In the first number of The Congregationalist 
for the current month we recorded Mr. Tewks- 
bury’s retirement from the office of business 
manager and treasurer of the Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society, with 
an account of his connection with the society 
during the last twenty years and the resolu- 
tions of the directors expressing their appre- 
ciation of his usefulness and ability in his 
long service. In this closing number for the 
month it is our sad task to record his death, 
March 25, at Brandon Hall, Brookline, Mass., 





which for some time past has been his home. 
He was stricken with cerebral hemorrhage 
while at luncheon, March 15, and from the 
first there was little hope of his recovery. 

Mr. Tewksbury has become widely known 
throughout the denomination not only as an 
able and successful manager of the large busi- 
ness interests of our publishing house, but as 
an active Christian and a man of extensive ac- 
quaintance with literature. As a Bible class 
leader in Union Park Church during his nine 
years’. residence in Chicago and in Harvard 
Church during his residence in Brookline the 
last ten years, he has inspired many young peo- 
ple to study the Bible along lines prepared by 
himself. He had been an efficient president 
of the Harvard Brotherhood, and many mem- 
bers of the Boston Congregational Club will 
remember the interesting and suggestive re- 
ports he gave for its outlook committee. In 
many other ways he has made his influence 
felt in church life. 

He has been an occasional contributor to The 
Congregationalist, and his suggestions in the 
editing as well as the publishing of the paper 
have been of high value. A Business Man’s 
New Year Endeavor, which was printed in The 
Congregationalist in 1902, prepared by him, 
was extensively copied in other papers and in 
some of them was credited to Dr. Henry van 
Dyke. Mr. Tewksbury was fifty-three years 
of age, and leaves a wife and three sisters. 
He was born in Methuen, Mass., and his con- 
nection with the Publishing Society began in 
1886, his period of service being about equally 
divided between Chicago and Boston. 

The funeral services were held at Harvard 
Church, Brookline, Wednesday afternoon, 
March 28, in charge of the pastor, Dr. Reuen 
Thomas. Rev. Drs. George M. Boynton and 
A. E. Dunning, who have for many years been 
associates with Mr. Tewksbury in the Publish- 
ing Society, assisted. All the departments of 
the society at the Congregational House were 
closed during the hours of service. The burial 
was at Sharon, where Mr. Tewksbury lived in 
his earlier manhood. 
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The People’s Meeting—Its Management and Mismanagement 


A Few Concrete Suggestions Modestly Offered and Illustrated 


The genius who first discovered that 
the prayer meeting was ‘‘the thermom- 
eter of the church’’ became thereby the 
father of a great nation; everybody seems 
delighted to adopt that uncopyrighted 
clinical metaphor. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury (I forget which decade) Mr. Beecher 
daringly proposed another way of regard- 
ing the subject. He called it a bellows to 
Sunday—something to make the fire of 
eloquence and devotion glow in the great 
congregation. The bellows is not an in- 
strument of precision, but it is a great 
deal more reviving than a thermometer. 


DULLNESS WITHOUT EXCUSE 


A man ought to preach well who has 
the right sort of backing only three days 
to the rear, but a dismal midweek meet- 
ing is an extinguisher. A dull, dreary 
ragnotonous prayer meeting is nothing 
less than a high crime and misdemeanor 
for which plainly somebody is indictable. 
That one spot at least should be an oasis 
in this world. Is it not expressly the 
people’s hour, their favored time to 
prophesy, to see visions, to dream dreams; 
and as such does it not enjoy unexampled 
freedoms, flexibilities and surprises? 

How can it be dull and lifeless? Given 
Christianity with its rich and varied 
doctrines and experiences; God’s people 
with their wistful, yearning hearts; a 
place and sixty minutes sheltered from 


_ the storm; an average pastor with any en- 


thusiasm and resourcefulness—and some- 
thing vitalizing ought to result. 

Can anything be more exhilarating for 
the minister than to find his own people 
preaching the word to him and each other 
at the midweek evening hour, and there 
by testimony, by vivid parable and earn- 
est questioning, showering forth all those 
prismatic hues which as white beams of 
heavenly light have before been the mes. 
sages of the pulpit? If the public proc- 
lamation of the gospel is a sun flooding 
the world, then the prayer meeting is a 
flower garden—beautiful to behold, dear 
to linger in, hard to forego. And if read- 
ing flower catalogues makes a lady long 
for flowers, may not reading about prayer 
meetings make laity and leaders long for 
flower gardens such as these? 

This is my hope. Let it not be thought 
presumption if a pastor who has suffered 
much from his own blunders and mistakes 
in this department, shall share the lessons 
of his experience with his younger breth- 
ren, and such of the people as believe in 
better things. 


THE LEADER’S SELF-RESTRAINT 


The first topic for us to consider is the 
danger of over-leading. The midweek 
meeting is pre-eminently the people’s— 
not a sermon or lecture. There are un- 
questionably some pastors who find that 
they can profit their people by a formal 
midweek lecture or connected train of 
instruction delivered with something of 
the unction and authority of a Sunday 
morning discourse, I am speaking of 
a different type of meeting. [I hold that 
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in almost all churches (and I would not 
limit it to the non-liturgical) there is 
room and there is need for a democratic 
and popular prayer and conference meet- 
ing characterized by limberness, variety, 
spontaneity and freedom. 

To stimulate these qualities and wisely 
restrain and direct them is the function of 
a leader. I should say the same person, 
presumably the pastor, should exercise 
that function week by week and year 
by year. It is worth while to teach 
himself how to make that golden sixty 
minutes fruitful and precious to the wide 
family circle which will assemble around 
him. He will soon find that there is no 
gift of quick invention, no tact, no train- 
ing in logic, no happy lubricant of humor, 
no warmth of heart’s sympathy or clear 
light of discrimination, but he can employ 
it here. The pulpit itself will hardly make 
a heavier demand upon the variety of his 
powers. If it is hard to speak well, how 
hard it must be to assist others in doing so! 

Now about the danger of over-leading 
and under leading. Some subject has been 
announced beforehand for the conference, 
and at the proper time the leader must 
introduce it. In short, he must speak 
upon it. He must speak first. Now in 
speaking first he can so speak as easily to 
insure the silence of all who would come 
after him. He may speak too well. He 
may take up the subject so fully, handle 
it so deftly, discourse upon it so ably and 
eloquently, that nobody will follow. 

A good many leaders take up the sub- 
ject as one would an orange; squeeze 
every bit of juice out of it, extract by 
pressure even the pulp; and then after 
kneading and squeezing it for twenty 
minutes until it is as dry as a remainder 
biscuit, they throw it to the meeting 
and cheerfully say, ‘‘ Now see what you 
can get out of it.”” And as the people 
know they can’t get anything out of it, 
they won’t try; and the silence grows 
dense and most embarrassing. The leader 
goes away and says, ‘‘I wish our people 
would take a hand in the conference 
meeting as they do in such a church.”’ 


AN UNEXHAUSTED THEME 


Suppose on the other hand the teacher 
takes up the subject as one might take up 
an English walnut, and laying it on his 
anvil, gives it, not a smash with his trip- 
hammer, but a light tap, enough to make 
the shell split open in several directions 
but not enough to break the kernel; and 
then holding it up before the people, he 
allows them to see a perfectly good nut 
already cracked and disclosing through 
its rifted sides the meaty convolutions 
which make the mouth water and the 
fingers wish they had a chance. If at 
this juncture he lets the people have a 
chance, ten to one they will clean the 
shell out. He has said so little, he has 
handled the subject so inadequately, he 
has evidently fallen so far short, that 
the people say: ‘“‘We can do better than 

t.” And they do. The.leader makes 
a sacrifice hit and they run the bases. 


After it is over, no one comes praising 

the leader and saying, ‘‘What you said 
helped me;”’ but they say to each other, 
‘““What a good meeting we had tonight ; 
so many took part in it!’’ And it will 
not be long before persons will say, “We 
enjoy the midweek more than any other 
meeting in our church.” 
_It is evident then that the leader’s 
treatment should not be exhaustive. 
He can give the subject a quick, firm, 
yet light touch. This- he will do by 
speaking interrogatively, suggestively— 
even in doubts and guesses. He may 
hint at illustrations; he may boldly strike 
out divisions; he may ask questions in 
such a way as to lure the thinking func- 
tion of other minds. Brevity, vivacity, 
suggestion, must characterize all he does. 
He must be shifty, alert, of many moods, 
of quick decision; he must know how 
to waken a somnambulist without mak- 
ing him fall, and to quell a doctrinal 
riot without ruffling anybody’s temper. 
His ambition must be to make the pul- 
pit jealous of the prayer meeting because 
the latter is so good, and then, as he is 
himself the preacher, turn that jealousy 
into gratitude and felicitation. 


THE THEME-THOUGHT MAY BE CHANGED 


In one church the meeting was waxing 
dull; the people were refraining from do- 
ing their part, were refusing to discuss 
the subjects proposed, and the leader tried 
a flank movement like this. He said: 
‘* Now, as you know, our topic tonight is 
so and so, but before I introduce the topic 
I desire to ask a question and to settle a 
point of difficulty, Is God more inter- 
ested in religion than he is in other 
things?’’ To this some replied, “Yes”; 
others, ‘‘No.’”’ How could these answers 
be reconciled? Was it possible persons 
were taking opposite views of the divine 
character, or was there a difference in 
their conception of religion? Ina little 
time by a judicious use of the Socratic 
method, that pastor had the intellects of 
his people thoroughly embarked in an en- 
deavor to ascertain exactly what religion 
is in its extension to the parts and phases 
of human life. The hour ran by, the ap- 
athy was broken up, the original subject 
was forgotten, and the dull and irrespon- 
sive even had umwarily been trapped into 
some discriminating thought, some defin- 
ing, some expression. 

Let us not, however, fall into the mis- 
take of supposing that every moment of 
silence in a prayer meeting is a moment 
of dullness and irreligion. If weighty 
words have been spoken, if deep emotions 
have been aroused, if tears have fallen, if 
sighs for relief or yearning for blessing 
have been uttered, what is more natural, 
what more sweet, than to rest a little in 
silence and allow the blessed Holy Spirit 
of God to speak? A little Quaker silence 
mixed with our loquacity might be well. 
We must not fall into the mischievous 
habit of chattering in every gap of, time 
and growing nervous the moment silence 
intervenes. 
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THE MEETING MAY BE GUIDED 


The leader can always gently turn these 
golden silences to silver speech by touch- 
ing this key or that of his manifold, 
sweet-voiced congregational organ. He 
can ask a child a question; he can tell the 
beautiful story of some faithfulness he 
has noted; he can ask for the mention of 
the names of the sick; or of the college 
students away from the home church; or 
the families who within a year may have 
removed from the church to remote 
churches, and he can have a fervent 
prayer for those mentioned. It will bind 
them all closer; the present and the 
absent will flow together around the com- 
mon mercy seat. 


And if prayer begins to flow, I would 
not check it; I would not force it, and I 
would not check it. I would not allow 
any program to show its head so long as 
souls are drawn out to plead with God. 
These seasons will present themselves. 
Some meetings will naturally be far more 
prayerful than others ; some more speech- 
ful. We had had once a peculiarly spirit- 
ual meeting; there was a most alert 
attention, and feeling had been deep. 
When the hour for closing arrived, I be- 
came suddenly sensible that not yet had 
one word of audible prayer been heard. 
Pausing, I asked the people (about a hun- 
dred were present) whéther they had 
missed anything from the meeting, and 
no one could think of any lack. Then 
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I told them, and we waited a moment in 
prayer. But I am of the opinion that 
the angels had seen prayer all through 
that holy hour, and God had heard and 
answered it. 

The best name I can think of for the 
occasion is The Midweek Prayer and Con- 
ference Meeting—just a little long to 
write and to speak, but accurately de- 
scriptive, and prayer has the right of way. 
It is more than any other the family 
gathering of the church—an hour for great 
upliftings and for sweet confidences. Let 
the people remember that it is theirs, 
and bring things rich and good into it 
as bees bring honey to the hive. Let them 
make it their standing ‘‘ previous engage- 
ment,’’ and let them keep the tryst. 





“The Best Lay Worker in the United States” 


Memories of Henry Martyn Moore 


By Rev. WiLi1AmM S. Hussett, D.D., New York City 


A famous novelist, and moralist as well, 
begins a story abruptly as follows: ‘* Viscount 
Lord Ipsden, aged twenty-five, income £18,000 
per year, constitution equine” (strong as a 
horse) ** half dead with ennui. Lord I. started 
in life with nothing to win and naturally lived 
for amusement.’’ This describes a worldly 
man, even without vices, who lives for him- 
self only. There was another young English- 
man of surpassing gifts and accomplishments, 
Senior wrangler at Cambridge, with a most 
brilliant future as scholar and an assured 
position at home. He consecrated his great 
talents to Christ, and in a day when mission 
societies were almost unknown he sailed for 
India to teach the heathen and to translate 
the Bible into the Hindu and Persian tongues. 
On his lonely way to present his Persian New 
Testament to the Grand Vizier, he was seized 
with fever and died at Tocat, among strangers, 
at the age of thirty-one. This was Henry 
Martyn. 

The parents of Mr. Moore, either consciously 
or unconsciously, chose for their son the char- 
acter and devotion of Henry Martyn and named 
him after ‘‘the scholar missionary.’”’ Ever 
after his conversion, forty years ago, his zeal 
and devotion were worthy of his name and 
glowed with the steady flame of anthracite. 
He joined the Franklin Street Charch, Somer- 
ville, Mass., on the very day that Richmond 
fell in 1865, and was ever a loyal soldier of 
the cross. 

In 1892, on the platform of a railroad station 
in Glasgow, I met D. L. Moody. He did not 
recognize me at first and asked where he met 
me last. On my reply, Mr. Moody seized my 
hand and exclaimed, “O, you are H. M. 
Moore’s minister; I consider him on the whole 
the best lay-worker in the United States.’’ 
To be known as Mr. Moore’s minister was 
an enviable distinction for any clergyman. 
For many years I carried constantly an Ox- 
ford Testament and Psalms in which he had 
written, ‘‘To my very dear friend and pas- 
tor.” 

A leaflet was published in the revival of 
1858 entitled, ‘‘ How shall 1 honor Jesus to- 
day?’’ Mr. Moore had read this and took it 
for the motto of his busy life. For forty 
years he was an active business man and 
never accepted a penny for his evangelistic 
labors. ‘‘ Men took knowledge of him that 
he had been with Jesus.’’ He must oft have 
been tempted to think of himself more highly 
than he ought to think, but he escaped this 
peril of egoism, or self-conceit, by his warm 
and constant interest in the character, the 
happiness and the destiny of others 

A good woman wrote me from the West 
last week pouring out her heart in grateful 
praises for his unselfish devotion to others. 


Then I remembered a scene in Charles Street 
jail where he went with me to rescue this 
lady’s only son from an act of folly and of 
technical if not of real crime; how we suc- 
ceeded with the judge in court and had sen- 
tence suspended, and raised funds to send 
the young man West to begin life anew and 
how rejoiced was Mr. Moore and what a 
smile lit up his face when the young man 
rose to bea Y. M. C. A. secretary. Mr. 
Moore did hundreds of such deeds. 

There was nothing vague about his religion. 
It rested on a positive, clearly defined religious 
experience of his own in accepting Christ. It 
was re-enforced by a marvelous experience and 
success in bringing others to Christ. His per- 
sonal intimacy with Christ was something he 
did not hesitate to speak of frankly but 
humbly. Not one clergyman in a thousand 
had witnessed the religious struggles and sur- 
render of more persons than he or was wiser 
in his choice of words fitly spoken to such. 
He believed in the Scriptures and knew them 
from daily reading and study and quoted 
them aptly. He khew where to find any pas- 
sage in God’s Word. It did not trouble him 
to think that the Bible was “lord over his 
conscience.’’ He bowed to its commands and 
his conscience told him that they were just 
and the only infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice. He thought that a good Christian ought 
to wear out the leaves and binding of his Bible 
once in five years. 

His temperament helped him in a cheerful, 
companionable, captivating type of piety. He 
was a man of genial humor, never pompous 
and solemn or severe and forbidding either in 
words or ways. He was a capital story-teller 
of the kind that would not disgrace a lady’s 
parlor. Young people loved to be with him 
whether in Boston or at Northfield. Dr. 
Haven, son of the well-known bishop, said 
to me the other day: ‘‘H. M. Moore? He was 
a glorious Christian man; unlike any other 
evangelist whom I ever met and within his 
own sphere the peer of them all.” Yes, I 
added, and as highly esteemed and beloved by 
his own neighbors as in Maine or Oregon. 
With the sick and dying he knew just how to 
comfort and to cheer their parting hours. 

He had what clergymen call the homiletic 
habit, i. e., he could turn the commonest inci- 
dents into some bearing on discipleship. While 
not pretending to literary gifts or culture he 
instinctively appropriated for his own up 
building and the help of others all that in his 
wide experience he heard or read of anecdote, 
illastration, exposition. Remember his op- 
portunities in this regard! Besides the Bible, 
which he knew so well and quoted so readily, 
he was the intimate companion of Moody, the 
friend of Henry Drummond, Durant, F. B. 


Meyer, Webb- Peploe, Campbell Morgan, Hugh 
Black, Henry Clay Trumbull, Torrey and 
other great evangelistic workers. With his 
ready and tenacious memory he was ever ac- 
quiring new knowledge of the ways of God 
and could bring it to bear in every proper 
manner on those for whose salvation he ever 
yearned. How often he said, ‘‘ I do not want 
to receive a starless crown from my Lord! ”’ 

Withal he was a natural and effective speaker 
from the heart with words of genuine sincerity 
and fire without a suspicion of vanity or self- 
seeking. Every night for three months, at 
Moody’s Tabernacle in Boston, in 1871, Mr. 
Moore had charge of the overflow meetings, 
and addressed thousands. 

He was a devoted lover of his own church. 
At the Planter’s Hotel, St. Louis, where by an 
appointment of many weeks’ standing he met 
with his pastor and three companions, he first 
of all rehearsed to us the church news daring 
our absence in California and proposed that 
we pray for God’s blessing on our church. 
He asked if we had noticed a stopping place 
in the alkali plains, where from the distant 
Wahsatch Mountains a stream of ice cold 
water had been piped to the dry and thirsty 
railroad station. He suggested that this was 
a good illustration of the gospel in a world of 
sin, and he asked his pastor to use it on his 
arrival at home. He loved his church with 
all his great heart. 

He was of the utmost value to the church 
personally. His presence was like the re- 
enforcement of a multitude. When he walked 
to his pew he seemed to swell the attendance. 
How we loved to see him enter like a flash 
of sunshine invading the room! The rare 
and sometimes wonderful tidings which he 
brought home from other fields broadened 
our outlook and increased our faith. One 
such man as he could uplift, sweeten and 
strengthen a whole church. Not once was it 
ever needful to ask him to take part in a meet- 
ing. He wasavolunteer. There was inspira- 
tion always in his words and prayers. We 
could not be inert or supine when he was near. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO | 
FRONTIER WORKERS 










Mrs. Walter Clement, Adrian, Mich........... $5.00 
Mary E. Horton, Brooklyn, N. Y..... sie RAS 
Miss Mary N. Shaw, Rockland.. --+» 2.00 
Miss E. G. King, Providence, R. I.. 2.00 
Rev. C. H. Daniels, So. Framingham.......... 200 
Mrs. C. P. Hallock, New York, N. Y.......... 1.80 
E. K. Warren, Three Oaks, Mich.............. 1.50 
Y. P. 8. C. E., De Soto, Mo.........ceeceee cence 1.00 





Amherst now offers two full scholarships to 
Chinese students coming to this country. 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


246 1. Can the expression in the first chap- 
ter of John, where it says, the ‘* Word was 
God” and he (the Word) made all things, be 
honestly explained other than just as it says? 
2. Was not the paramount object of Christ’s 
advent into the world to die on the cross? 
Would the New Testament have been written 
if he had not thus died and risen again?—P. w. 
(Massachusetts.) 

1. The very fact that two terms are used, 
**Word,” and ‘‘God,” implies some distinc- 
tion. And we are obliged, therefore, to ask 
in what sense it is affirmed that ‘“‘the Word 
was God.” And the very choice of the word 
Word, as well as a variety of other phenomena 
in the Book of John, makes it seem not un- 
likely, to say the ‘least, that he uses it in the 
sense of ‘‘ the manifested God,” a conception 
to which I have several times referred in other 
answers. 2. I suppose that the paramount 
object of Christ’s advent into the world was 
the revelation of God, in which revelation the 
death on the cross has an important part, but 
only a patt. Christ’s own statements of the 
reason for his coming, themselves seem to 
make this clear. The very significance of the 
cross is that it tells us so much of God’s own 
attitude toward us. That is, it isa part, and 
a most significant part, of Christ’s revelation 
of God. 

The last part of the second question is one 
of those speculative questions that donot seem 
to me to be very profitable, because it is so 
difficult to carry through with any thorough- 
ness the supposition mentioned. But I should 
be inclined to say that there would have been 
ample reason for writing the New Testamont, 
in view of the surpassing significance of the 
life and teaching of Jesus, even if the close of 
his life had not shown just the phenomena I 
believe it to have shown. I do not mean 
thereby to detract in the least from the im 
portance of the death and resurrection of 
Christ, but I would rather guard against a 
great underestimation of his life and teaching. 


247. 1. In your answer to Question No. 65 
you make clear your belief in the need of 
something other than inner experience about 
which prayer meeting discussion may gather, 
and suggest the Scriptures for that center. 
In your answer to Question No. 170 you say 
the aims of the teachers’ meeting and the 
prayer meeting should be quite different. (1) 
Will you state the aim of the prayer meeting 
as it seems clear to you? (2) Will you say 
how the Scriptures could be discussed in the 
recognition of the new interpretation of them 
so as to accomplish the results at which you 
would aim in the prayer meeting? You say 
the problem of the prayer meeting at present 
is more difficult. You doubtless recognize 
not only the increasing unwillingness to speak 
directly of inner conditions, but also the per- 
plexity of individual souls as the process of 
readjustment of the spiritual interpretation 
goes on. Many churches have prayer meet- 
ing attendants of both conservative and lib- 
eral modes of interpretation. How to medi- 
ate and meet the needs of both is one of my 
problems. 2. Referring to Question No. 149, 
what can be the value for us today of belief in 
the bodily resurrection of Jesus? Is not his 
** Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit’’ a more rational and consistent aid to 
faith in immortality? How can his coming 
back to a nondescript existence, which con- 
fessedly has its unanswered puzzles, and to 
which kind of existence none of us ever look 
forward, help us to believe in our own immor- 
tality? Is there not danger of letting too 
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much slip in under the indefinite term 
“unique,” and is there not quite as often need 
of emphasizing his likeness to us?—k. 0, M. 
(Ohio). 

1. The aim of the prayer meeting seems to 
me to be primarily mutual upbuilding in moral 
and spiritual life. Much Scripture has been, 
I think, quite unaffected by modern critical 
views for ordinary Christian uses. And one 
of the best ways in which we can help in the 
building up of one another’s higher lives is in 
sharing with one another the inspiration and 
glimpses of the truth which have come to us 
through our study of the Scripture. Though 
we may speak from different points of view, 
if we deal with that which has been truly 
vital and genuinely significant for ourselves, 
we shall be pretty sure to be of some real help 
to others. And though they do not quite share 
our point of view, there may be, on both sides, 
a gradual correcting and enlarging of views. 
Critical theories, certainly, in the prayer meet- 
ing, should be quite in the background. The 
emphasis should be laid, everywhere, upon 
the positive contribution to life, though that 
contribution may have come to one through a 
changed theory; and in that case he need not 
hesitate modestly to say so. 

2. (1) The value of the bodily resurrection 
of Jesus seems to me to lie in just this: In the 
need that the disciples, and all of us have of 
the assurance that Christ was Lord of life 
and death. I confess that for myself, as I 
have indicated in the question referred to, 
I do not see how that firm conviction could 
come home to the disciples simply through 
their belief in his continued existence; for that 
general belief they held concerning all men. 
They evidently came to something more than 
that general conclusion concerning Christ. He 
somehow convinced them that he was Lord of 
life and death; and as a matter of fact, a great 
new faith in immortality was born into the 
race at that time. The assertion simply—as 
I said—of his continued spiritual existence 
does not seem to me to be a sufficient account 
for that fact. Whereas the fact that, as John 
puts it, Jesus could give them the impression 
that he had power to lay his life down and 
power to take it again, would bring them an 
as3urance of his lordship in this realm of 
death that nothing else would bring. That 
need I believe we all still have. And that 
need is still met by the bodily resurrection, 
so far as I can see, as by nothing else. 
(2) Moreover, the bodily resurrection fittingly 
separates Christ from others here as the 
characteristics of his life separate him from 
others elsewhere. (3) It is very hard, too, to 
do even decent justice to the New Testament 
rec)rd itself, and wholly deny the bodily 
resurrection. And I say this with clear recog- 
nition of the fact that the records are not 
without their difficulties. Christ’s power ovar 
death needed to be made plain and vivid to 
men. It was so made in the Gospels as by 
no modern theories. (4) At the same time, 
as I have elsewhere said, I should not think 
of denying the title of ‘‘ Christian” to one 
who held the spiritual rather than the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus, and I do not regard 
Christianity as at stake in the question of the 
bodily resurrection. And my greatest reason 
for belief even in the bodily resurrection lies 
in what Christ elsewhere shows himself to be; 
and this seems to me to be the great point. 
(5) With reference to the last question under 
2, I have no doubt there is danger in both 
directions. The earlier danger was in denying 
likeness; I am inclined to think the present 
danger is in the other direction. There is too 
great a tendeacy in much religious writing 
today quite to overlook the significance of the 
person everywhere. On account of the scien- 
tific trend, we are greatly dominated by the 
mechanical point of view, and are uawilling 
to recognize real individuality anywhere. In 
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the end, this tendency itself will be found to 
be unscientific. 


New Jersey Loses Dr. Baldwin 


BY AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D. 


Trinity Church, in East Orange, N. J., has 
been singularly fortunate in its pastors. The 
first was George E. Adams, who settled there 
after a pastorate of forty years in Brunswick, 
Me. His beautiful spirit and ripe culture were 
invaluable at that stage of the church’s history. 
The second was Rev. Richard G. Greene, who 
was called to the church after honorable and 
conspicuous service in Springfield, Mass. 

The third was Rev. Fritz W. Baldwin, D. D., 
who came from Chelsea, Mass. His ministry, 
soon to close, in a church distinguished for its 
thoughtful and cultured attendants, from the 
beginning has been distinguished by vision, 
spirituality and moral earnestness. The se- 
cret of its success has been in the strength 
and sanity of the preaching. Dr. Baldwin 
has been a teacher rather than an orator, a 
seer rather than a theologian, an inspirer of 
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men rather than a tinkerer of machinery. 
Few ministers have lived in New Jersey 
whose influence has been more benefic2nt or 
more constructive. Especially has he been 
the helper and counselor of his brethren, who 
have appreciated his sympathy and wisdom, 
and greatly regret his departure, 

His church is located in the center of Orange. 
It has never been what is called a popular 
church, but always a fountain of inspiration 
among those who make public opinion. Dr. 
Baldwin has had large influence on civic and 
social life. His ability and willingness to ap- 
preciate the views of those who differ from 
him has been notable. His interpretations of 
Christianity have been broad and abreast of 
the latest knowledge, but never in the least 
destructive. He has finely illustrated “the 
positiveness of the divine life.’’ 

In the midst of a population of wealth and 
education, and side by side with preachers 
known all over the land, Dr. Baldwin has 
worked for seventeen years ; and it is no dispar- 
agement of any of the able and honored pas- 
tors with whom he has been associated, to say 
that no one of them has surpassed him in the 
positive and enduring quality of his ministry, 
and that probably no one of them will be re- 
membered longer or with more appreciation, 
in the choice surburban city of East Orange, 
and in eastern New Jersey. 

Trinity Church, knowing that he does not 
expect to take another pastorate, and in ap- 
preciation of his long service, has, with great 
heartiness, made him pastor emeritus. His 
pastorate will not close until July 1, but his 
people have granted him leave of absence, 
with full salary, from the first of April. Dr. 
Baldwin intends to make his homs in New 
England. 





The Institute of Theology, held annually at 
Iowa College, this year will take the form of a 
school of evangelism. The history and com- 
parative methods of evangelism, especially 
Amsrican, will be set forth. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Into Thy Hands 


BY ARCHIBALD HADDEN 


Into Thy hands, O Lord, I yield my life, 
Beset by foes and girt with mystery, 
That cannot rest until it rest in Thee, 

And in Thy friendship ends unholy strife. 


Into Thy hands, accept me now and here. 
Not for some distant heaven, some afterwhile, 
But for today, and for each weary mile 

That I must travel on, I need Thy cheer. 


Into Thy hands, O Lord! How good to feel 
Out of Thy hands doth come each perfect 
gift! 
What joy to live, to work, while shadows lift, 
And sunshine and blue sky Thou dost reveal! 


Into Thy hands! The best is yet to be! 
With heart elate I face the threatening foe; 
Courage and hope within like watchfires glow. 
All things are mine! Who can contend with 
Thee? 


Into Thy hands, O Lord! When comes the 
night, 
Weary and weak and broken, lonely, spent, 
The lessons learned, the tasks done Thou hast 
sent, 
Gladly I homeward turn, where gleams God’s 
light. 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Wrinkles and Charm 


“It really is so foolish,” said the woman 
of experience, as she made out her list for 
a luncheon, ‘‘to spend much time on 
beauty hints and hair tonics and massage 
for wrinkles, and all that, when you know 
and I know and everybody knows that by 
the time a woman begins to have wrinkles 
and needs rejuvenating processes, she 
has made her place in the world independ- 
ently of her looks. Here I am, for in- 
stance, making out my list, and the one 
woman I especially want is Mrs. L—, 
whose face looks like a railroad map, and 
who hasn’t a single first-rate feature. 
But she is the most popular woman I 
know, adored by her husband and chil- 
dren, and soughtafter by everybody. She 
is a good comrade all through, always up 
to everything, full of vitality and sym- 
pathy and intelligence. That’s what has 
made her wrinkles. She has used her 
face, and living has put the lines there. 

“Mrs. H—, her neighbor, is absolutely 
well-preserved—not a wrinkle either in 
her face or her tailor-made suit. But 
who wants to invite Mrs. H—? or who 
cares, except herself, whether she has 
one wrinkle or twenty? 

**With a girl beauty counts—it is an 
introduction, a pedestal) on which her 
personality is shown. But when once the 
personality is known—when the woman 
has matured and taken her place—she is 
foolish to think she can hold friends or 
love by keeping her hair and complexion 
youthful looking. Of course, being fas- 
tidious and well groomed and moderately 
well-dressed is a woman’s business at any 
age. But personality is the test of charm. 
‘To be or not to be,’ not ‘to wrinkle or 
not to wrinkle,’ is the essential thing at 
forty, whatever else it may have been at 
twenty-five.” 


A woman revisiting her native town 
after twenty years, said lately that the 
most interesting thing there, was to see 
how the girls she used to know had taken 
their places. ; 

“T think a great deal of looks,’ she 
confessed, ‘‘but the world doesn’t seem 
to, somehow, unless other things go along 
with them; and in that case, when the 
looks drop off, it’s no matter. The women 
of charm and of importance were none of 
them a bit better-looking than the rest 
of us. I remember some of them as rather 
pretty girls and some as homely ones— 
certainly not an acknowledged beauty 
among them. I wonder if most that we 
say about beauty isn’t nonsense, anyway? 
It’s a beginning, and that’s all—like get- 
ting, by sheer good luck, one fine drive 
from the tee, and then having to do the 
rest for one’s self. I begin to feel that 
I’ve wasted a lot of valuable time fussing 
over wrinkles, instead of making myself 
independent of them.”’ 

Her words may rouse a responsive echo 
in some troubled feminine hearts. The 
loss of beauty is a crisis in many women’s 
lives. But why should it be, after all? 
True love, true friendship, true useful- 
ness and attractiveness were never yet 
held by a single hair, or lost in the fur- 
row of a wrinkle. 


The Church Supper 


BY A. M. R. 


The church in L. is having a season of 
unusual interest. Such activity among 
its members has not been known for 
years. The evangelistic meetings in the 
neighboring city produced scarcely a rip- 
ple on its peaceful surface. The people 
still continued on rainy Sundays to stay 
at home and read the Sunday paper, and 
occasionally on pleasant Sundays to lean 
back in their richly upholstered pews and 
listen to a costly musical program anda 
short, comforting sermon. A great mis- 
sionary meeting which drew men and 
women from many states had attracted 
scarcely any attention in the L. church. 
They didn’t believe in foreign missions 
anyhow. They said charity should begin 
at home, and they took care to have it 
end there. 

Why then tais unwonted interest in 
the meeting of the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
filling the church parlor to overflowing? 
A time-honored institution of the church 
is threatened. One woman has openly 
declared that she no longer believes in 
the regenerating power of beans and 
brown bread, and inquires if the social 
and spiritual life of the church cannot be 
fostered as effectually and at less expense 
of cash and labor on light refreshments, 
Emboldened by this revolutionary senti- 
ment, a second woman has been heard to 
remark that she was tired of working so 
hard and spending so much money merely 
to feed those already overfed. 

‘But the suppers are the life of the 
church,” said a lady who was seldom 
present at any other function. 

For the opening hymn they sang, ‘“‘The 
Church’s one foundation is Jesus Christ 
the Lord,” which caused an. irreverent 
young woman on the back seat to whisper 


to her neighbor, ‘‘ We ought to change 
that to bring it up to date, if bean sup- 
pers are the one foundation.”’ 

When the question for which all had 
assembled was open for discussion there 
was a dead silence, for the ladies of the 


L. church were not much given to speak. 


ing in meeting, except in whispers, each 
to her neighbor. At last a delicate look- 
ing young woman said: 

‘“‘T have been wondering if it is my duty 
to serve on the supper committee. I have 
been ill in bed twice after doing so, and 
the last time I was unable to go to my 
Sunday school class for two weeks. I am 
never allowed to work so hard at home, 
but I want to do my part.” 

‘*T am physically able to serve,’’ said a 
robust matron, ‘‘and I am willing to work 
hard and get tired to raise money for a 
good cause, but I do not enjoy doing it to 
provide a free supper for those who do 
not need it.”’ 

‘*But the suppers are essential to the 
social life of the church,’’ murmured sev- 
eral ladies in unison. 

‘*Look at our prayer meeting, if there 
is enough of it left to see,’ said a faint 
voice from the corner; ‘‘I have observed 
that the attendance is even smaller than 
usual after one of our church suppers. I 
sometimes fear that our church is dying 
of fatty degeneration.” 

There was a long pause, broken by the 
presiding officer, who said: ‘‘ A lady who 
is not present, privately told me that she 
felt that she had been imposed upon. She 
was willing to help in the work of the 
church; but when she had cooked a 
ham and three loaves of cake for a sup- 
per, besides working like a slave in the 
church kitchen and contributing two dol- 
lars toward the cost of the viands, to be 
asked to buy a ticket to that very supper 
was the last straw. Shecalled it a swindle 
in the name of sweet charity.” 

“It may seem absurd to a new-comer’”’ 
said a voice from the floor, ‘‘ but that has 
always been our custom. It is the time- 
honored way of raising money for church 
purposes. The fair and the feast are 
popular methods of preaching the gospel 
to every creature. For my part I don’t 
see how the work of the church could be 
carried on without such means of grace.”’ 

‘*T infer that the last speaker approves 
of suppers, but would have an admission 
charged for the benefit of the church 
work,” said another; ‘‘now I think that 
the suppers should be free to all, as free as 
the gospel, and [ object to passing the 
box around for a ten.cent collection, as 
we have often done. It looks too nip- 
ping.”’ 

So the discussion went on; and still 
the suppers go on. Even at twenty-five 
cents a plate, the vestry is filled, so many 
are willing to eat beans and drink coffee 
together for the spread of the gospel. 

Meanwhile at the midweek meeting, 
where not even a tiny cup of tea serves 
to keep up the spirits of those present, the 
pastor finds only about a dozen silent 
sisters. The harassed superintendent of 
the Sunday school in vain begs for teach- 
ers for his diminishing ranks. The cry 
for help goes up from hundreds of schools 


c 


in the Black Belt, from our home mis- 
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sionaries on the frontier, from the Arme- 
nian.orphans, from the brave little Japa- 
nese starving to death, from China just 
awakening from her age-long sleep, from 
our brothers and sisters all over the 
world. In spite of these appeals nothing 
seems so important to the L. church as 
its suppers. If there are beans enough 
and to spare, if there are twelve baskets 
full of fragments gathered up for the 
garbage pail, the church is prosperous. 
Should the Master at the last great day 
say to any of us, ‘‘ Depart, inasmuch as ye 
did it not to the least of these,’’ no doubt 
we should promptly reply, ‘‘ Lord, have 
we not eaten innumerable suppers in thy 
name? ’”’ 





Mother’s Face 


Come and sit where I can see you, 


Mother dear! ° 
I’ve been sick a long, long time, 
’Most a year. i 


P’raps it is a shorter time, 
Just a week; 

I don’t want to play or read 
Or to speak. 


But I want to see your face 
All the time, 

For it makes my thoughts go happy, 
Like a rhyme. 


I have counted a)l the figures 
In my shawl; 

And my head begins to swim 
With the cracks upon the wall. 


If you goa single minute, 
Mother sweet, 

Then I feel that horrid shiver 
Climbing up my feet. 


I love to see you sitting there, 
In your old blue gown. 

You are like a peaceful moon 
Smiling down. 


You don’t need to sing to me, 
Nor to lift your hand; 

Oh, you have the loveliest face 
In the whole wide land. 


I’ve been sick a long, long time, 
*Most a year. 
Come and sit where I can see you, 
Mother dear! 
—Florence Wilkinson. 





The Old Testament and the 
Child ‘ 

Now it is precisely the child nature of 
Israel that makes those parts of the Old 
Testament which we call historic so much 
more intelligible to the children than they 


are to us. The child of eight is in far 
deeper and more accurate sympathy than 


his mother with Gideon and Samson and 


David, with Jacob and Rebecca and Jo- 
seph, because all these are elemental 
natures, simple, dominated by a single 
but imperative motive. 

His parents are too self. controlled ; they 


" have gone too deep into the complex prob- 


lems of life as it now is, and character as 
centuries of civilization have formed it, 
to have any very real sympathy with 
characters of this kind. Thus, though 
ferocity is repugnant to all adults of 
refinement, the ferocity of some of the 
Old Testament stories is not repugnant 
to our little children, and we mistake if 
we refuse to tell them these stories be- 
cause of their supposed demoralizing tend- 
ency.... 


The mental development of every child 
naturally repeats the mental history of 
the race, and in its first years it has not 
only the strong poetic nature conspicuous 
in all primitive peoples, but also that 
instinctive ferocity through which the 
race has necessarily passed. It was a 
true impulse which gave to nursery lore 
the grewsomeness of the ogre and the 
retributive justice of Jack the Giant- 
Killer, the machinations of the wicked 
stepmother and the heartlessness of the 
older sisters, with all the pains and penal- 
ties they brought upon themselves. And 
those editors of child literature make 
more than one mistake who carefully 
expurgate these features from the folk 
tales which are the rightful heritage of 
the children. 

Better a thousand times, not only on 
literary but on moral grounds, the re- 
vengeful dwarfs and the murderous giant- 
killer and the contemptible older sisters 
of the old nursery tales than the golli- 
wogs and goops and nonsense rhymes 
with which our nurseries are flooded.- 
Not that pure nonsense has not also its 
place there. The little child’s sense of 
humor is surprisingly fresh and keen. - It 
sees real fun in things which to its parents 
are simply absurd. But the function of 
nonsense is very limited, and its tendency 
is precisely the opposite of that of folk- 
lore, deadening instead of nourishing the 
imagination.—Louise Seymour Houghton, 
in Telling Bible Stories. 





Dedicating a New Home 


One of our correspondents writes: ‘‘ We 
have just finished paying for a beautiful new 
manse and in connection with the house- 
warming I should like to have brief religious 
services of a dedicatory character. Do you 
know of any form appropriate to such an 
occasion?’’ We have referred him to an 
original little service of this nature which 
appeared in our issue of Jan. 16, 1904. The 
prayer was suggested not supplied, but we 
have recently received a prayer which might 
well be used with the service: 


For Thee and with Thine aid, our Father, 
have we built this house that in all the days 
of our earthly life Thou mayest abide with us 
and give us rest. Help us to make it a home 
of Thine own peace and righteousness, where 
Thou mayest give us joy of heart. Teach us 
to use it for service, for ministry of kindness 
and communion of thought. Send prosperity 
if it please Thee. Give health and joy to all 
who abide under the shelter of its roof. Let 
our goings-forth be to Thy praise and our 
comings-in for our refreshment in Thy pres- 
ence. Let the work of our hands, our hospi- 
tality, our grief and loss, our weariness and 
pain, study and play, eating and drinking, 
sleep and waking, be for Thine honor and fer 
our growth toward the completed good that is 
in love to God and man. We remember the 
absent whether they are elsewhere in the earth 
or dwell at rest with Thee. Thy blessing be 
with all we love! Thy comfort with the 
sorrowing! Thy strength sufficient for the 
weak! Father in heaven we dedicate to Thee 
this house and all we have that Thou mayest 
build us into a holy habitation fitted for Thy 
presence in the house not made with hands. 
Let the answer of Thy peace come as our 
hearts are lifted up in praise for all Thy good- 
ness and confidence in Thine abiding love. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 





What are heavy? Sea sand and sorrow. 
What are brief? Today and tomorrow. 
What are frail? Spring blossoms.and youth. 
What are deep? The ocean and truth. 

— Christina Rossetti. 
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Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzie Editor of The Congregationalist. | 


25. RARE PERFUMES 


(Each of the thirteen words suggested ends in 

“ scent.”’) 

One for memory; one beginning; and one that’s 
getting well; 

One that was very sudden when down the hill you 
fell; 

Then one for youthful people; and one that makes 
you climb; 

The new moon; one that’s fleeting ; one that bubbles 
all the time ; 

A quiet one ; two having all the rainbow’s tints, ’tis 
said ; 

The last, a kind of light that’s useful when you go 
to bed. 

C. J. K. 


26. ALL ABOUT KATE 


1. Kate is a good pleader. 2. Kate loves to 
appease. 3. Kate is apt to use other peeple’s 
money wrongfully. 4 Kate is very frail. 5. 
Kate sometimes gets out of joint. 6. Kate 
makes everything double. 7. Kate loves to 
teach. 8 Kate takes out ink spots. 9. Kate 
helps people vut of difficulties. 10. Kate gives 
a pledge of security. 11. Kate becomes a 
divine. 12. Kate sometimes invokes evil. 13. 
Kate is perplexing; hard to understand. 14. 
Kate often prays earnestly. 15. Kate makes 
wheels run easily. 16. Kate uses her teeth. 
17. Kate is not always truthful. 18. Kate can 
foretell events. 19. Kate gets smothered. 20. 
Kate points out clearly. 21. Kate makes busi- 
ness combinations. 22. Kate goes into the 
country. 23. Kate will now move out. 

L. B. W. 


27. CHARADE 


He had sung of the “ fiow’rets that bloom in the 
spripg,” 

Of the birds, and the bees, and all that sort of thing; 

And he said, as he packed up his verse for the ONE, 

** It’s really the finest I ever have done.” 


Next morning the “ green earth” was hidden below 
Some twelve solid inches of “ beautiful snow ” ; 

It filled all the air with white flakes whirling by, 
And there seemed to be tons of it yet in the sky. 


His poem was ready ; it needs must go through; 
So he added a TOTAL in very neat TWO: 
“ You'll find my descriptions correct altogether, 
But the spring is postponed on account of the 
weather.” 
M. ©. S 


28. NUMERICAL 


What words are expressed? 
1. 10001100. 2. 110011001T. 3. E501101R. 4. 
1000110. 5. Divide 550 by 41. 6. Divide 200 


by 16. E. H. Pray. 
ANSWERS 
21. MILD. 
22. 2470386 
eee, oA 
14822816 
12351930 


22233474 
2361689016 
23. Bail, fail, hail, jail, kail, mail, nail, pail, rail, © 
sail, tail, vail, wail. 
24. Bull, bullet; pull, pullet; viol, violet; mill, 
millet; bill, billet: ham, hamlet; skill, skillet; gull, 
gullet; pall, pallet; wall, wallet. 


In 19, “ The Shepherd’s Calendar” should read 
“The Shepherd’s Week”; in 22, the “5” of the 
last line was too obvious an error to give serious 
trouble. 

Excellent recent solutions were those of: Mrs. 
D. B. Heizer, Corning, Io., 19; C. K. 8, Bingham- 
ton, N. ¥.,19; A. E. H. D., Mattapoisett, Mass., 19, 
20; Pearl, Dover, N. H., 19, 20; Riverside, Med- 
ford, Mass., 19, 20; 8., Wakefield, Mass., 19, 20; 
Ella L. Ferrin, Castleton, Vt., 19; Nillor,, Middle- 
town Springs, Vt., 20; Mrs. M. E. Eaton, Ware, 
Mass., 19; Ruby 8. Kellogg, Voluntown, Ct., 19; 
Susie Barrett, Port Huron, Mich., 19. 
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Closet and Altar 


GOD AND THE WRONGDOER 


T have blotted out, as a thick cloud, thy 
transgressions, and, as a cloud, thy sins: 
return unto me; for I have redeemed thee. 





Repentance, mind you, is not some- 
thing by which we buy forgiveness, by 
which we purchase the love of God; re- 
pentance is something inspired by the 
love of God; repentance is a saving 
grace; it is the melting and softening 
and casting of the heart into a new mold 
under the power of the love of God. It 
is not a substitute for Christ’s atoning 
love; it is something that Christ’s aton- 
ing love begets in the souls of men.— 
James Denney. 





God has promised forgiveness to those 
who repent, but he has not promised re- 
pentance to those who sin.— Augustine. 





Sins a day old are too old to be allowed 
to live. We should seek forgiveness as 
regularly as we look for the morning 
light... . One day without its proper 
grace mars many days that follow, as one 
task left undone on Monday may make a 
whole week go ill.—H. Elvet Lewis. 





A child came to her father yesterday, 
Wet-eyed and trembling-lipped, yet unafraid, 
And pardon for some wrong deed sweetly 

prayed. 

“*T am so sorry,”’ low we heard her say; 

** Father, I did not mean to disobey.” 

Quickly the sorrowful father bent and smiled, 
And drew her to his breast. Then, reconciled, 
The little girl went singing on her way. 
So, dearest Father, I—so old in years, 
And yet a child in that I blindly do 

Wrong deeds that hurt and grieve you every 

day, 

Come, unafraid, yet tremblingandintears ... 
“*T am go sorry I[ have troubled you, 

Father, I did not mean to disobey.’’ 

—Ella Higginson. 





Sin is to be overcome, not so much by 
maintaining a direct opposition to it, as 
by cultivating opposite principles. Would 
you kill the weeds in your garden, plant 
it with good seed; if the ground be well 
occupied there will be less need of the 
labor of the hoe.—Andrew Fuller. 





We were not fashioned to be at home in 
sin.—G. HZ: Morrison. 





I have sinned greatly, O God, and 
in many things; but in nothing do I 
perceive myself so sinful as in this, 
that I bear my sins so easily. I am 
not stricken at heart for them as I 
ought to be. I am not duly concerned 
because of my repeated transgressions. 
My heart is cold and untroubled, 
though I endeavor to repent. Lord, 
this also must be Thy gift to me. I 
have no worthy penitence to offer 
Thee. I beseech Thee to bestow upon 
me a greater sensibility of conscience, 
a heart that can feel, a soul that can 
be moved. I pray Thee to make in 
me a holy fear, a purifying shame, a 
sorrow that worketh life. I have no 
hope of this, except in the gift and 
power of thy Holy Spirit. Put forth 
Thy mercy by Him, O God, to take 
the stony heart out of my breast; and 
to give me a heart of flesh, that I 
may walk in Thy statutes and keep 
Thine ordinances. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


For the 
The Lost Sheep 


BY CLARENCE HAWKES 


O little Bo-peep, you need not cry, 
Your sheep I saw today ; 

They all were feeding in the sky 
Upon Blue-meadow hay. 


And when the merry winds did blow 
It filled them with delight, 

They frisked and frolicked to and fro 
And made a pretty sight. 


But by—and-by their shepherd great, 
Who was the golden Sun, 

Did drive them home and shut the gate, 
Because the day was done. 





Chee Wee, A Waltzing Mouse 


BY DEBORAH BOWDITCH 


Spin and hurdle, hurdle and spin, from 
sunset to midnight and sometimes longer. 
That is what I do usually, though if I 
feel pretty lively I keep it up all night. 
You see that is my chief object in life, 
for I am only a little Japanese mouse. 

Now don’t shiver and say, ‘‘ Ugh!” as 
one lady did; for I am no common 
mouse, like those mice you want your cat 
to catch. They do not belong to our 
family, I suppose they are distantly con- 
nected, but only very distantly, and we 
never have anything to do with them. 
In fact, I should squeal and die of fright 
if I saw one of those common creatures 


‘coming near me. 


We come from a refined family of pets, 
from that wonderful little kingdom of 
Japan of which I am very proud. My 
grandfather was celebrated in that coun- 
try as a remarkable waltzer. A beauti- 
ful lady fell in love with him and deter- 
mined to take him to America. It was 
feared that the long journey, especially 
the sea voyage, would be more than his 
delicate constitution could bear; then, 
too, the noise of the trains, a sad experi- 
ence I myself have had, might destroy 
his little brain. 

But a charming little wife was found 
for grandfather, and the beautiful lady 
petted and cared for them with so much 
love that they reached Boston in safety— 
O! so glad to be in a quiet little home of 
their own. My father’s name was long 
and distinctively Japanese, Yum Yum 
Piti Sing Fuji Yama; named, you see 
after our famous, beautiful, snow-capped 
mountain. He lived to a good old age, 
two years, and had a large family of chil- 
dren and grandchildren. 

I’m Chee Wee, and I would really like 
to show you how I look, but, to tell the 
truth, all our family object to having 
their pictures taken. Lots of ladies, 
when they see us waltz, say, ‘‘O, how 
wonderful!’’ ‘‘How curious!’ ‘I must 
take his picture.’”’ Picture, indeed! We 
just spin all the faster, sometimes for five 
minutes and never get dizzy, whirl around 
on our four feet as if on a pivot and look 
like a little ball of black and white. Then 
they say, ‘‘O dear, how fast he spins! 
No use trying to take his picture, ’twould 
only look like a blur.”’ So I hurdle for 
them over and over, over and over, two 
hundred and fifty times without stopping, 
I heard my mistress say. 

But they never know how long I’ll do 
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it. ‘‘One, two, three,” they’ll count, 
‘nineteen, twenty,’’ and just for fun I’ll 
stop to look at them, or put up my nose 
to smell and find out if my mistress is 
near. She’ll say: 

“Lady Chee Wee, you’re naughty this 
afternoon. You are not showing off 
well,” 

Then I feel sorry, for I love my mis- 
tress; so I sit up and show her friends 
how I wash and eat. I heard them say it 
was like a squirrel, as I take a seed in my 
two front paws, crack it with my tiny 
sharp teeth, eat the meat and throw 
away the shell. 

We are so delicate we are obliged to 
live on a very strict diet. In the morn- 
ing a spoonful of bird seed with some 
hemp—the hemp is the part we like best 
—and at night a piece of bread soaked in 
milk, is all we have. Occasionally, fora 
treat, a bit of lettuce is refreshing. 

My father was fond of water, and on 
hot summer days was given a drink from 
a miniature cup—I heard them say it was 
the top of a tooth paste tube—and he 
would drink with most elegant manners. 
But, alas! it didn’t agree with him, and 
like Matthew Arnold’s dog, he died of the 
mange. I heard my mistress say that; for 
of course I have nothing to do with dogs. 
I should die at the very sight of one. 

You have guessed that Iam small, not 
so large as @ common gray mouse, much 
more slender and am white with brown- 
ish black spots back of my neck and 
above my tail. That tail of mine, of 
which I am very proud, is long, slender and 
pinky white. I keep it very clean. In 
fact, our family all wash a great deal, 
before eating and after eating, before 
spinning and after spinning, before hur- 
dling and after hurdling, whenever we see 
the tiniest speck of dust on us, or when 
we think our pretty coats need smooth- 
ing down. 

My house was once a starch box. It 
makes a fine home, one end being par- 
titioned off for my bedroom and the rest 
as my hall and dining-room combined. 
It is in this hall that I practice my waltz- 
ing, and over the partition I do all my 
hurdling. 

A soft mattress and flannel sheets make 
my comfortable bed. You ought to see 
how I tuck myself in. I pull with my 
paws and teeth till every bit of me is 
covered over and you would never sus- 


pect I was in the box at all. Of course 


if my mistress calls I poke out my little 
pink nose and wink at her with my black 
eyes, and she says, ‘‘Come Chee Wee, it 
is about time you were waltzing, for you 
have slept all day.’”’ That is what I do 
usually, unless visitors are inconsiderate 
enough to wake me in the middle of the 
afternoon. 

Chee Foo, that’s my husband, is a gay 
young thing who only stays with me a 
few weeks at a time; but we do have fun. 
We waltz together, chase each other over 
the hurdle and play hide.and-seek behind 
the pillow on my mistress’s bed. 

Sometimes, alas! we bite each other; 
but those are family quarrels and ought 
not to be spoken of. My babies are ever 
so cunning—all five of them! But if you 
want to hear about them, I shall have to 
write you another time, as they are call- 
ing for their supper this very minute. 


WIAA 
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Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


Legal Aid Freely Extended 


The work of the New York Legal Aid So- 
ciety has developed rapidly and without glar- 
ing publicity. Its offices in Manhattan are 
overrun with applicants mostly of the poorer 
tenement dwellers, many of whom are in- 
capable of helping themselves in life as home 
makers or wage-earners. Over in Brooklyn 
Dr. Hillis has induced his Young Men’s Club 
to form a Free Legal Bureau, in charge of Mr. 
Louis Stoiber, a director of the New York 
society, and two assistants. It is open Tues- 
day nights from eight to ten and is one of the 
many practical agencies of this church, near 
which are thousands of almost hopeless indi- 
viduals. 


Nineteen Memorial Windows for Plymouth 

Former State Senator Stephen M. Griswold, 
who has been in Plymouth Church almost 
since its organization, and was usher there 
fifty-three years, has offered to place in the 
church nineteen memorial windows at his own 
expense. The three front windows are to com- 
pose one scene, the Resurrection, with the 
Crown and Cross on left and right respectively. 
Four of the eight upper windows will repre- 
sent the history of the Christian religion in 
this order: Moses Giving the Ten Laws, The 
First Christmas, The Sermon on the Mount 
and The Apostles. 

The other four pictures will be remarkable 
for selection and environment. One will re 
produce a famous painting showing such mas- 
ters of music as Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn, 
Handel, Gounod; another window will de- 
pict The Arrival of the Mayflower. The 
jast two windows will present great events in 
Plymouth Church’s great history; one show- 
ing Plymouth Buying the Slave Girl, when 
3,000 people gave $1,500 in ten minutes. The 
eighth window will represent the raising of 
the flag over Fort Sumter at the close of 
the war, when Mr. Beecher took part in the 
ceremonies. 


The Bible as Literature 

At the Ministers’ Meeting on Monday morn- 
ing and at Union Seminary Alumni Club in 
the afternoon, Prof. John Duxbury of Eng- 
land gave his wonderful rendition of the Book 
of Job. As none of the ministers in this 
vicinity heard him a year ago, his visit brought 
out a crowded attendance. Applause brokein 
frequently and several surrounded him at the 
close, to engage him to visit their churches. 

At the Congregational Club Mr. Duxbury 
gave his story of Prince Jonathan arranged 
from the poem by Thomas Ewing, a New 
York lawyer. The sudden snowstorm, al- 
most blizzard, cut down attendance, but those 
who came were abundantly rewarded. Mr. 
Duxbury spent last Sunday with Dr. Bradford 
at Montclair and Dr. Cadman at Brooklyn, 
speaking in each church. 


Shakespeare for Lenten Meditation 


A remarkable success has attended the un- 
usual Lenten program arranged by Dr. Waters 
at Tompkins Avenue Church, Brooklyn. The 
Sunday sermons are dealing with special events 
in the life of Jesus. At the Friday prayer 
meetings addresses on the Conversations of 
Jesus have brought the attendance to over 
six hundred. The more unusual factor, how- 
ever, is a series of six Wednesday evening dis- 
courses on Shakespeare. A room seating 300 
was prepared for use, but on the first night 
the attendance compelled the use of a room 
twice as large. The second Wednesday found 
680 seated and over a hundred standing. The 
third Wednesday 1,500 crowded into the big 
auditorium to hear Julius Cesar, and the fol- 
lowing week the huge church was comfortably 
full. The moral spiendor of Shakespeare’s 
life-work has been powerfully demonstrated. 





True to its traditional enthusiasm for home 
missions, this church having takenits regular 
offerings for the national society a week or 
two ago, has now taken a special collection of 
over $2,600 for the society’s debt, and as there 
are 2,681 church members, the gift averages a 
dollar per member, a great and encouraging 
result. The previous collection in February 
was nearly $1,000. If the national society 
can obtain a proportionate response from 
every other church that can do it if it will, 
there will be a handsome surplus when the 
eightieth anniversary is celebrated in May. 


Church and College 


It is a sign of honor and esteem which the 
churches should appreciate when their pastors 
are called to preach at college or university. 
It is also a promise of returning blessing, 
since modern activities distribute college grad- 
uates to all points of the compass, and happy 
are the churches that can attract them. No 
one meets with a more gracious reception as 
college preacher than Dr. H. P. Dewey of the 
Church of the Pilgrims, whose persuasive 
personality is a sermon in itself, and few are 
more attractive to the young than he. At the 
close of the morning service his young people 
hold a well-attended meeting which has become 
a source of spiritual power in the parish, and 
is a marked feature of the church’s life and 
work. Itis worth noting that at many of its 
meetings the male element predominates. 
The church has rejoiced this season over the 
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support of an increasing number of young 
men. Many of these are college graduates, 
whose acquaintance Dr. Dewey made upon 
several of his college visits, notably a group 
of Dartmouth men. It is now suggested that 
a college club be formed in the church. 
The Church of the Pilgrims has changed 
its second service from evening to afternoon 
and the holding of vespers at half past four 
has doubled the congregation. Dr. Dewey’s 
Lenten courses are, for Sundays, The Cross, 
Testing and Revealing Character; and for 
Wednesday evenings, Education of the Spirit- 
ual Life through Love, Daily Work, Amuse- 
ments, Worship, Service, Suffering and Sacri- 
fice. Sy DNEY. 


Biographical 


REV. MARTIN LUTHER BERGER, D. D. 





Dr. Berger died, Feb. 6, in Oakland, Cal., where 
his home has been for the last five years. He was 
@ graduate of Williams College and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and his last pastorate was at 
Park Congregational Chureb, Cleveland, O0., 1891- 
95, where he was much beloved. He was warm- 
hearted, devout and generous and cherished ten- 
derly his many friends. His death came suddenly. 
He bad just risen from the dinner table and was 
repeating the Scripture passage beginning, “I 
know whom I have believed,” when he sank to the 
floor and in a few minutes had passed into the life 
beyond. Dr. Berger was a member of The Congre- 
gationalist’s party to the Orient in 1895, 
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That “Sun-Light” Effect. 


Many soaps, made especially for use 
in shampooing, are positively injurious. 


They may cleanse the scalp, but they 


darken the hair. 


Ivory Soap is the only soap you should 


use, 


It gives blonde hair that peculiar 


“sun-light” effect, while in the case of 
dark hair, it intensifies the gloss. 


There is no “free” (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap 
994460 Per Cent. Pure 














What is the Christian Sabbath* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


In the text chosen for this lesson Jesus only partially answered this question, but he laid 
down a principle by which it may be answered satisfactorily. In order to understand it we 
must apprehend the meaning of the Jewish Sabbath law. It commanded complete cessation 
from labor on the seventh day of the week. Three reasons were given: (1) God did no work 
on the seventh day of the week in which he created the universe [ Ex. 20: 11]. (2) It was the 
sign of a covenant between Jehovah and his people [ Ex. 31: 16,17]. (3) It was a reminder of 
Jehovah’s deliverance of the children of Israel from bondage in Egypt [ Deut. 5: 14, 15]. 

Jesus set aside the first reason by declaring that God was always working and that he 
imitated his Father [John 5: 16,17]. Paul set aside the second reason by declaring that the 
trae covenant with God was kept through the spirit of obedience to him, and not by observing 
specific Jewish laws. The Sabbath and circumcision were both perpetually made binding on 
Jews as signs of the Covenant. Compare Ex. 31: 14-17 with Gen. 17: 9-14. So far as the law 
of Moses is concerned both commands are equally binding on Christians. Paul said neither 
was binding [ Rom. 14: 5, Gal. 5: 6]. The third reason applied to the Jewish nation only. 

Why then did Christians keep the law of the Sabbath and not the law of circumcision? So 
far as primitive Christian history shows both laws gradually ceased to be observed as Gentiles 
in the Christian Church increased in majority over Jews. The first day of the week early 
came to be observed by Jewish and Gentile Christians as a day of gladness and worship to com- 
memorate the resurrection of their Lord. Jewish believers continued for a time to keep the 
seventh day asa rest day, and to some extent it was imposed on Gentile believers also. The 
Jewish Sabbath and the Christian Lord’s Day continued side by side for a time in the Chris- 
tian Ghureh. But many Christians repudiated the former, and early Christian leaders de- 
nounced “‘ Sabbatizing,” exhorted their followers to work on that day and to celebrate the | 
following day, the resurrection of the Lord, by “the breaking of bread” and worship of him. | 
The name Sunday was gradually adopted by Christians as they had occasion to speak of the 
Lord’s Day to pagan non-believers. See Biblical World, November, 1905, page 341. It is 
probable that the early Christians labored like their neighbors, on the Lord’s Day, meeting in 
the morning for a service of praise, and in the evening after the day’s work was done, to 
break bread in memory of the Lord’s death and resurrection. The application of Jewish laws 
to the Lord’s Day and the interpretation of the Fourth Commandment as related to it was a 
later development of Christian history. 

With this brief sketch in mind we may find in this incident of the disciples gathering and 
eating wheat in the field, the jadgment of Christ concerning the Sabbath: 


1. The Sabbath law broken. It was ecclesiastical laws of Moses, but mercy, 
broken when the disciples plucked the that is, that service which promotes 
ears of wheat [v. 2]. ‘In it thou shalt man’s highest welfare. What that serv- 
not do any work,” said the commanc- ice is men must decide according to 
ment. If to gather wood enough to their own best judgment as individuals 
kindle a fire was punishable with death and as dwelling together in society. 
[Ex. 35: 2, 3; compare Num. 15: 32-36], This judgment, in this country, is that 
then gathering food to eat was as worthy man needs one day in the week for rest 
of like punishment. and recuperation. Only three states or 

2. The breaking of the law justified. territories have no Sunday laws. The 
Jesus did not deny that the law was large majority of our states have laws 
broken. But he said that David, whom sufficient to insure a day of rest and to 
the Jews revered as they did Moses, broke provide a day of worship for those who 
the law of Moses when hunger required wish to worship. We who believe that 
him to do so, and the priests broke the man’s spiritual nature needs a day set 
law of the Sabbath when they offered apart for spiritual refreshment are called 
sacrifices in the temple on that day; and to the high service of surrounding that 
that they were held guiltless. The sub- day with sacred associations. If Chris- 
stance of his teaching was that the lawof tians should hold its sanctity lightly, its 
Moses was good for what it could be used lower value asa day of rest for those 
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who do not regard it as sacred would in 
no long time be lost to them. That 
would be a great national and human 
loss. A prominent daily paper says, 
‘* Never before on purely secular ground, 
has the world stood more in need of the 
strict observance of a rest day than now, 
and pitiful would be its state if there 
were none.’”’ We are each and all called 
to hallow the Lord’s Day, not only for 
the culture of our own higher natures 
but as a distinct and definite service to 
humanity. 





Prof. George F. Moore, form?r!y of Andover 
Seminary, now of Harvard, has been voted 
recipient of the income from a fellowship 
know as the Walter Channing Cabot fellow- 
ship which provides ‘‘ an additional remunera- 
tion to some distinguished man in recognition 
of his eminence.”” This marked and pecun- 
iarily satisfying recognition from Harvard’s 
authorities of high scholarship is one that 
Professor Moore’s admirers will rejoice in. 








Pure Foop 


No destructive chemicals ever 
used in the cure of 


Ferris Hams ano Bacon 


They will stand rigid inspec- 
tion under all pure 
food laws 


INSIST UPON THE BEST 
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LECTRO-SILICON 





SILVER POLISH 


Is the 





KING OF ITS KIND 
and so by 
more than a million 

civil- 


always new—in b 
look like new. It’s unlike all others. 

Trial quantity—-to prove its peculiar merite— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and post- 
paid 15 cts. (stamps). 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts. 


“Sixicon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 














for to promote man’s welfare, and that 
the Sabbath as an institution was valu- 








able as man’s servant [v. 7-12]. He him- 
self as the Son of Man, had authority to 
say how the Sabbath might be used to 
minister to the needs of men, and he said 
it was properly used by the disciples when 
they gathered the food they needed on 
that day, and by himself when he relieved 
a man of suffering. The Sabbath was 
not the same at all times nor for all peo- | | | 
ples. It was an instrument which men | || 
had liberty to use according to their | || 
knowledge of the greatest good to be| || 
gained from it. 

3. The value of the Christian Sabbath. 
The Lord’s Day may properly be called | | | 
the Christian Sabbath, not because it is 
subject to the Jewish law, but because 
man needs the rest and opportunities for 
worship provided by it. The disciples of 
Jesus had broken the Fourth Command- 
ment, for that forbade any kind of work 
on the Sabbath. Yet Jesus declared 
them guiltless, because God did not de- 
mand sacrifice, that is, obedience to the 


* International Sunday School Lesson for April 8. 


ham on Easter Sunday. 
Easter time. 


throughout New England. 
laws. 


Order by name —‘‘ Squire’s Arlington 





‘Easter Hams 


One of the many old customs whose origin it is hard to trace is that of eating 
Years ago dealers stocked up heavily with hams at 
These hams were called ‘‘ Easter Hams.”’ 

Whatever its origin, this custom is well worth preserving when you can obtain 
such delicious hams as SQUIRE’S ARLINCTON HAMS. 

For over 60 years Squire’s pork products have been the standard of quality 
John P. Squire & Co. long ago advocated pure food 
Squire’s Arlington Hams are cut from the choicest corn-fed stock obtainable. 
They are specially light sugar cured, by our own private process, and are as much 
more tender and delicious than the ordinary hams as tenderloin steak is more 
delicious and tender than the inferior cuts. 


not this brand, won't you write us about it. 
in your locality, and will try to induce your regular dealer to carry them. 


pia P. SQUIRE & COMPANY 
BOSTON,: 


99 An Interesting 
Oid Custom of 
Obscure Origin 


Hams " —from your dealer. If he has 
We will tell you who sells these hams 


MASS. 























Jesus and the Sabbath. Text, Matt.12: 1-14. - 
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The Conversation Corner 


The Old Folks’ Page 


WOLFE’S FAREWELL TO HIS LADYLOVE 


HE desire of the octogenarian in 
the State of Washington to hear 


once more the old ballad heard in 
his boyhood in the logging camps on the 
Machias River in. Maine (see Corner, 
Feb. 10) can be gratified at last, for two 
copies have been sent me, the differences 
in which are readily accounted for by the 
fact that both are evidently preserved 
by memory alone. The first is from Miss 
Larned, the historian of Windham County, 
Connecticut, who writes: 


Dear Mr. Martin: This must be the song 
for which W. L. K. asks. I copy the ballad 
entirely from memory, never having heard of 
it in print, or from any other source than my 
old great-aunt—‘* Aunt Gay,’’ she was always 
called—who usei to recite it with much 
pathos, as well as Chevy Chase and other old- 
time ballads. She was born and reared in that 
out-of-the-way nook, South Killingly, Ct., 
and where she picked up all that lore I cannot 
imagine. 

Thompson, Ct. 


I sit down by my love, not to delude her, 

I sit down by my love, thinking to woo her; 

But when.I go to speak my tongue doth quiver, 

Madam, remember me, or I’m undone forever. 

Then this brave youth took to the ocean, 

To free Ameriky from her commotion, 

And landed at Quebec with all his party, 

The city to attack, being young and hearty. 

Montcalm and this brave youth while they were 
walking 

Most loving did agree, like brothers talking ; 

Then each one took his post as they retire, 

And soon the numerous hosts began their fire. 

When sudden from his horse fell this brave hero, 

We wust lament his loss in words of sorrow. 

The French began to break, their columns fiying, 

Brav2 Wolfie seemed to awake as he lay dyirg, 

And, lifting up his head mid the drum’s rattle, 

He to his army said, ‘‘ How goes the battle?” 

An aid-de-camp replied: ‘‘’ fis in our favour, 

Quebec, with all her pride, nothing can save her, 

She’! fall into our hands with all her treasure.” 

“OQ then,” replied brave Wolfe, “I die with 
pleasure! ”’ 


The other version is twice as long, be- 
gioning with this sage advice to the youth 
of ancient time. 


Cheer up your hearts, young men, let nothing fright 
you, 

Be of a gallant mind, let that delight you; 

Let not your courage fail till after trial, 

Nor let your fancy move at the first denial. 

I went to see my love only to woo her—[etc. } 


E. D. L. 


Brave Wolfe drew up his men in a form most pretty, 

On the Plains of Abraham before the city; 

There just before the town the French did meet 
them, 

With double numbers they resolved to beat them. 

When drawn up in a line, for death prepared, 

While in each other’s face their armies stared, 

So pleasantly brave Wolfe and Montcalm talked, 

So martially between their armies walked—[etc. ] 


... My father used to sing this song over 
sixty years ago, and his older brothers used to 
singitalso. My mother had it copied ina book 
with other old songs, although I could repeat 
it nearly all from memory, I had heard it 
sung so many times. I never doubted that 
it all happened, because my father in singing 
it gave the different parts so much expression. 

Marlboro, Mass. Mrs. J. C. W. 

Although this old ballad has no poetic 
merit, it will interest not only the aged 
Cornerer in Spokane, but all who have 
visited quaint old Quebec and stood be- 
side the ancient monument on the Plains 
of Abraham: Here died Wolfe Victorious. 
Somewhere, probably, the poem is in print 
from which these traditional copies were 
taken, and it may yet appear. But it is 
very doubtful whether there is any historic 
truth in the incident of Wolfe and Mont- 
calm “‘like brothers talking ’”’ before the 


battle. This may be classed with the 
supposed ‘‘Dialogue in Hades between 
Montcalm and Wolfe,’’ mentioned in 
Windsor’s Narrative and Critical History 
of America (V. 604), ‘‘reviewing in the 
spirit of a military critic the mistakes of 
both generals in the conduct of the cam- 
paign.”’ (If the sentiments of warriors 
‘reviewing ”’ in the other life their part 
in war during this life could be known, 


they would doubtless regard very much 


of it as a terrible “mistake! ’’) 

One other curious reminiscence comes 
out in Miss Larned’s letter, viz , that her 
‘*‘Aunt Gay” (who was sister of Rev. 
Joshua Spalding, an early minister of 
the Tabernacle Church in Salem, and au- 
thor of an old-fashioned hymn-book) was 
‘“‘the heroine of the peach.colored silk 
and much-beribboned hat”’ of tradition. 
I looked it up in the Windham County 
History (II. 338) and found that when she 
married in 1785 she ‘‘appeared out” on 
the following Sunday in dress of peach- 
colored silk, most jauntily made, and hat 
trimmed with sixteen yards of white rib- 
bon, her husband in small clothes of white 
broadcloth, the parties taking the middle 
seat of the front gallery and arising at 
some stage of the service and turning 
slowly for inspection by the congregation. 
If that be true, vanity and foolery and 
ostentation were in evidence in the ‘‘ good 
old times’”’ as well as now! Have our 
Old Folks any ‘‘coming out bride” tra- 
ditions as strange and silly as that? 


‘*4 LITTLE WORD IN KINDNESS’ 


The verses asked for March 10: 


A little word in kindness spoken, 

A motion, or a tear, 

Has often healed the heart that’s broken, 
And made a (friend sincere. 


A word, a look, has crushed to earth 
Full many a budding flower, 

Which, had a smile but nursed its birth, 
Would bless life’s latest hour. 


Then deem it not an idle thing 

A pleasant word to speak ; 

The face you wear, the thoughts you bring, 
A heart may heal or break. 

A Salem gentleman furnishes it from 
his mother’s memory; ‘“‘she used to sing 
it as a schoolgirl.” Another correspond- 
ent copies it from an old ‘‘Song-Book of 
the School-Room.”’ I found that in the 
Congregational Library (Lowell Mason 
and George J. Webb, Boston, 1850), and 
what a reminiscence of old Boston was in 
the owner’s name on the fly-leaf—Sarah 
Tappan Steddard! 

I became in 1853 a member of the Newbury- 
port Female High School (formed in 1843, the 
first girls’ high school in the United States); at 
that time there was used in the school a hymn- 
book prepared by Elias Nason, called ‘‘ Sacred 
Songs,’’ which contained the poem asked for. 

Dorchester, Mass. Mrs. G. E. J. 

No one gives the author, but in the 
last-named book it is taken from the 
Portland Tribune. I afterward traced it 
to a native of Portland, and friend of 
Mr. Nason, Mr. Daniel C. Colesworthy, 
for so many years the proprietor of the 
** Antique Bookstore ”’ on Cornhill; going 
down there his son showed me the piece in 
‘*A Group of Children and Other Poems,” 
written by his father. Mr. Colesworthy 


wrote,in early life many fugitive piecés © 


in prose and verse, which have been at- 


9 OO 


tributed to famous authors. I remember 
seeing often in my youth a striking and 
earnest paragraph in the papers headed, 
‘Live for Something.’’ The sentence has 
been in my mind ever since, and to my 
surprise I have just found it in an old 
scrap-book, where I pasted it over fifty 
years ago, and where it is ascribed to 
Thomas Chalmers. But D. C. Coles- 
worthy once told me that he wrote it— 
I think, for a Portland paper—when he 
was @ young man. Such is the vitality 
of ‘‘a little word in kindness spoken! ’”’ 


**4 COMMONPLACE LIFE,” 


The lines asked for in the Corner of 
March 10 by Mr. W., of the Congrega- 
tional House and the State House, have 
been also supplied numerously, attributed 
to Susan Coolidge (nom de plume of Miss 
Sarah Chauncey Woolsey, who died in 
1905). It may be found in Mrs. Green- 
ough’s ‘‘ At Dawn of Day” (T. Y. Crowell 
& Co.), Randolph’s collection, ‘‘ Rest,” 
and no doubt also in ‘‘Susan Coolidge’s” 
own volume of poems, although not in 
her more popular ‘‘ Katy-did” books! 


A commonplace life we say, and we sigh; 

But why should we sigh as we say? 

The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 

Makes up the commonplace day; 

The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 

And the flower that blooms and the bird that sings; 

But dark were the world and sad our lot 

If the flowers failed and the sun shone not; 

And God who studies each separate soul 

Out of commonplace things makes His beautiful 
whole. 


“GOING DOWN THE VALLEY ”’ 


The hymn desired by the sick lady in 
Illinois is taken by a correspondent from 
“Bright Jewels,” being written by Rob- 
ert Lowry. Elsewhere I find his own 
note of writing it while himself on a sick 
bed, and learning of the death of two of 
his Sunday school scholars close by : 


Gone to the grave is our loved one, 
Gone in her youthful bloom ; 

Lowly we bend, schoolmate and friend, 
Passing away to the tomb. 


Oft we bave mingled together, 
Sometimes in prayer and song; 

Now when we meet, this one we greet 
Never again in our throng. 


Sweetly the form will be sleeping 
Under the cypress shade; 

Sad though we be, fondly will we 
Cherish the name of the dead. 


Down in the valley they’re going, 
Down to the other shore ; 

But with the blest, fair land of rest, 
Weeping shall come nevermore. 


Chorus: 
They are going down the valley, 
The deep, dark valley; 
We'll see their faces nevermore, 
Till we pass down the valley, 
The deep, dark valley, 
And meet them on the other shore. 


WANTED 
Sometime in the fifties my mother learned at 
a singing school in northern Vermont a song 
which I would like to secure with music: 
Long months of pain and anguish 
Had dimmed her loving eye, 


And deatb, the king of terrors, 
Was standing closely by. 


Refrain: 
Then we knew, O, we knew, 
She was passing away. 


Northampton, Mass. 


) adi 


F. Le. Ge 


‘] 
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The Progress of the Financial Campaign 


The Prompt and Earnest Co-operation of Every Congregationalist Required 


HE financial campaign in behalf of 
a fund to free the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society from debt, 

goes forward with encouragement. 

But energetic action is still required 
on the part of hundreds of pastors and 
churches. All responses thus far received 
show that in no instance, where effort has 
been put forth in behalf of a special offer- 
ing, has there been other than a cordial 
and liberal response. 

The securing of an extra special offer- 
ing equal to fifty cents per resident mem- 
ber, has not been found difficult. Even 
when conditions for the taking of a special 
offering have seemed to be unfavorable, 
the response has been gratifying and more 
than the sum aimed for has been secured. 

Churches in many states have made or 
are about to make special offerings. The 
offering of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York, was-equal to the regular 
annual church contribution, with an avy- 
erage special gift of $1 per member, 
added. 

The First Congregational Church, 
Springfield, Mass., Rev. Dr. F. L. Good- 
speed, pastor, not only made its regular 
annual offerings to the state and national 
home missionary societies, but a special 
offering to the national society amount- 
ing to more than $500. 

The Church of the Redeemer, New 
Haven, Ct., Rev. W. L. Phillips, pastor, 
made an offering of over $450 in excess 
of the amount contributed last year. 

The offering of the Congregational 
Church at Plainfield, N. J., Rev. C. E. 
Goodrich, pastor, was $300 in excess of 
that of 1905. 

The Congregational Church, Brighton, 
Mass., made an extra offering equal to 
more than $1 per resident member. 

The First Congregational Church, Walla 
Walla, Wash., the Rey. Dr. Austin Rice, 
pastor, made a special gift amounting to 
about $300, or more than $1 per resident 
member. 

The Pilgrim Church of Seattle, Wash., 
made an offering for the debt which 
amounted to $210. The pastor, the Rev. 
Edward L. Smith, writes that the first 
dollar was from a boy of nine years who 
had earned it at Christmas time selling 
Christmas trees. He was saving it up 
for his own use, but recognized in this 
appeal the call of God for his dollar. 

The offering of the Tompkins Avenue 
Church, Brooklyn, at this writing, March 
20, is reported as being fully $1,600 more 
than in any recent year, and other sums 
are to be added. 

The Italian Church at New Haven, Ct., 
secured an extra gift equal to fifty cents 
per resident member. 

The German Church, Brooklyn, whose 
membership is made up largely of people 
of limited means, obtained a special offer- 





By Don O. SHELTON 


ing equal to more than $1 per resident 
member. This church has thirty mem- 
bers, all of whom are laboring people. 
The pastor of the church received last 
year as salary $294, out of which he sup- 
ported himself, his wife and two children. 
When asked how he did it, he said that 
they had had one meal every day, some 
days two meals, and occasionally three 
meals. This little church has contributed 
unsolicited $34 toward the payment of the 
debt, an amount equal to more than $1 per 
resident member. One of the women scrubs 
floors for a living, aside from taking care 
of her own children. She gets for this 
$4 50 per week. Her contribution was $1. 

The pastor of a church in Illinois ex- 
presses the sympathetic action of mem- 
bers of his church in these words: 


Your appeal for funds received and I am 
glad to state we can forward a small contribu- 
tion from our church. Our annual meeting 
was held yesterday and a fund of $—— 
has been raised and the ladies of the com- 
mittee recommended that it be set aside for 
a kitchen, which we need. But when it was 
ascertained that the work of the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society was suf- 
fering, it was voted to send the money to 
your society and also $ additional, that 
had been handed to me for missionary pur- 
poses. Therefore, I enclose a draft for 
$ , and only wish it were more. 


The secretary of one of our denomina- 
tional theological seminaries, who sends 
a generous offering, writes: 


I have received and read your earnest ap- 
peals for special contributions towards the 
debt of your society with painful interest. It 
is sad to think of the blessed work of the so- 
ciety being crippled, when it is so greatly 
needed. In 1847 I was ordained as a home 
missionary in my native village in Connecticut, 
Secretary Badger preaching the sermon. And 
Icame the same year to Chicago with a com- 
mission from the society to find or make a 
place for service in Illinois or Wisconsin. I 
served under that commission one year when 
it was renewed, but not needed, as the church 
of which I was the pastor came to self-sup- 
port. Asa resident for fifty-nine years, I can 
testify to the great, blessed work of the society 
in this great West, and have gladly made an- 
nual contributions to its work, either through 
the national or state societies. The church of 
which I am a member will take its annual 
collection in March. Please find enclosed a 
contribution towards the debt. 


From a growing town in Colorado, this 
suggestive letter comes: 


Though my means are very limited I feel it 
my duty to send the enclosed $ in re- 
sponse to the appeal in recent numbers of The 
Congregationalist. There is no church here 
yet, but we havea rapidly growing community. 
We need a church badly. 


Another friend, enclosing a contribu 
tion, says: 

I am sorry to send this small amount when 
your need is so great, with such a heavy bur- 
den of debt. If I had a million dollars to give, 
it should joyfully go for the work in this our 
dear native land, where it is so much needed. 

A pastor of a home missionary church 
in Pennsylvania writes : 

I beg to thank you for the articles in The 
Home Missionary presenting the condition of 


the Home Missionary Society financially, and 
pleading fora better support from the churches 














of the denomination. It has been hinted, and 
there is a great deal of trath in it, that pas- 
tors of churches are very slow in their efforts 
to bring such matters before their congrega- 
tions, and plead with them for liberal contri- 
butions toward the Home Missionary Society. 
My present charge never made an effort along 
this line, and sinee my advent here a few 
months ago, I have been trying to sow among 
them the seed of mission work and spirit, and 
though a small charge yet we reaped a harvest 
of $ last Sunday, and I expect to be able 
to garner in more again in the near future, in 
order to free the society from the “‘ shackles ”’ 
that bind it at present. Would to God that 
pastors would arouse their congregations from 
this lethargical sleep! That is all that’s 
needed; they have the means and I be- 
lieve that thousands of Congregational people 
throughout the country would be up and 
doing. The Home Missionary is sent to pas- 
tors of churches, while few, if any, of the 
congregations know anything about the con- 
dition of the Home Missionary Society. I 
will read that article ‘‘ The Christian Conquest 
of America,’ at our next Christian Endeavor 
meeting. I am in sympathy with the Home 
Missionary Society and will do my very best 
for it, not because I receive aid from it, but 
because it is the teaching of our Master for 
the promulgation of His Kingdom. 


The present urgent financial needs of 
the Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety, if made known to every Congrega- 
tional church in America, would unques- 
tionably result in a response that would 
entirely liquidate the debt and afford a 
generous sum for the beginning of the 
work of the new year. 

We again invite the earnest co-opera- 
tion of every pastor and worker in behalf 
of the speedy completion of this campaign. 

At this writing (March 20), $218,000, is 
required. If this matter is taken up 
promptly in ALL the churches it will 
still be possible to secure the whole sum 
before the annual meeting at Oak Park 
in May. ‘ 

THE CAMPAIGN MUST GO ON UNTIL 
THE WHOLE BURDEN OF DEBT IS RE: 
MOVED. 

UNTIL THEN THERE WILL BE NO CoNn- 
GREGATIONAL HOME MISSION ADVANCE, 

UNTIL THEN EVERY PHASE OF THE 
WORK WILL BE RESTRICTED. 

WILL YOU HELP AT ONCE TO THE 
UTMOST OF YOUR ABILITY? 





Please cut out this slip and mail with your 
contribution to the ConGREGATIONAL HoME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


Herewith find $ 
contribution to the work of the Congrega- 


, being a special 
tional Home Missionary Society. 
Neane—__$£@__$_$ $$  _ _ _____ 
Street 

—— Slate 


Town or City—_— 


Church——— 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Thread of Gold 


The art of observing nature and human 
nature is not too common in this dis- 
tracting world, but the art of interpret- 
ing such observations in terms of wise 
and genial spiritual experience is rarer 
still. Such an art of wise and suggestive 
thinking we find in an unusual degree in 
The Thread of.Gold, by the author of 
The House of Quiet. 

We have no clue to the author’s person- 
ality except the internal evidence that he 
was earlier an English schoolmaster and 
has written several books. But he is 
evidently a man of long and deep experi- 
ence, who makes us companions of his 
country walks and of his meetings with 
men in a delightful fashion. All the sug- 
gestions of thought lead to the deeper ex- 
periences of life. The mysteries are not 
evaded, nor are the difficulties left out of 
sight, but the tone is that of faith and 
hope, the thread of gold running through 
the warp of life. We have had no recent 
book combining in so marked and enjoy- 
able a fashion the spirit of the outdoor 
world and the spirit of Christian faith. 


(The Thread of Gold, by the author of “ The House of 
Quiet.” pp. 286. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 net.) 


Henry Clay Trumbull 


The growth of the Sunday school work 
in America has hardly developed a more 
remarkable leader than Henry Clay Trum- 
bull. He belongs to the number of strong 
men whom Connecticut has given to the 
world and is one of the fruits of that old 
Congregational family life which put so 
strong a mark upon its children. Born 
in Stonington when it was the meeting 
place of land and water travel between 
Boston and New York, he saw with a 
boy’s enthusiasm many of the great men 
of the time and laid the foundation of 
his characteristic interest in individuals. 
Lack of health kept him from college, 
but intellectual alertness and the desire 
for self-expression gave him an education 
in spite of his preoccupations as drug- 
gist’s clerk and railroad accountant. 

His religious consecration began with 
the personal influence of a friend who 
wrote urging his attention to the claims 
of Christ and from the moment of his 
conversion he vowed himself to a like 
ministry of personal effort. As a mem- 
ber of the Hartford Center Church, under 
the pastorate of Joel Hawes, his intro- 
duction to the Sunday school was in a 
mission school in the roughest part of 
the city. The claim of the schools of the 
state led him into wider work. 

Soon after the breaking out of the war, 
although unable to pass the physical ex- 
amination as a soldier, he received ap- 
pointment as chaplain and was ordained. 
His war service was full of hard work 
and included a term in Southern prisons. 
It brought him recognition as one of the 
most forceful religious speakers of the 
time and many calls to service when 
mustered out. But his heart was in the 
Sunday school and in the control of a 
Sunday school paper he found a rich field 
for influence. 

His work as an explorer and student of 
primitive religious rites was as remark- 


able as his editorial power. He put most 
of himself, perhaps, into the book which 
he wrote on the supreme value and oppor- 
tunity of friendship—the book he cared 
most for among his many published 
works. The charm and power of this 
alert, clear-minded, industrious, evan- 
gelical life were felt by all who met him. 
He was a man to whom God and the 
neighbor with whom for the moment in 
God’s providence he was thrown, were 
the essential and impertant things. He 
was a man of the most intense convic- 
tions and yet of the most sympathetic 
heart, and his personal relations and 
friendships were probably the most in- 
fluential part of his laborious life. 

His son-in-law and business associate 
has told the story of his life briefly and 
clearly, with no fulsome eulogy. The 
book is one to put into the hands of 
young men for aspiration and resolve. It 
is rich in material for the history of the 
great spiritual movements of the gen- 
eration. 


(The Life Story of Henry Clay Trumbull, by Philip 
E. Howard. pp. 525. Sunday School Times. Philadel- 
phia. $1.75.) 


The Dawn of a Tomorrow 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s versa- 
tility and sensitiveness to currents of 
contemporary thought are amply proved 
by her latest story of sentiment, The 
Dawn of a Tomorrow. For it is not only 
a picture of the submerged tenth of Lon- 
don folk, but also it breathes the spirit of 
the new consciousness of the presence of 
God. The hero is a “captain of indus- 
try’ worn out in the hard game of money 
gathering and market manipulation. In 
dread of insanity and disgust of life, he 
plans a suicide which shall efface his in- 
dividuality and bring him to an unrecog- 
nized grave. From his obscure lodging 
he starts out in a London fog to secure a 
pistol. The train of circumstance, in 
answer to his despairicg and half uncon- 
scious prayer, which leads him to Cherry 
Blossom Court and the lame Music Hall 
singer who has learned the secret of 
God’s presence and his provision, is well 
imagined and the story has all the charm 
of sentiment which the author knows so 
well how to weave. 

The story would hardly from our point 
of view be worth considering at length, 
however, as a mere work of literature 
were it not that it is so thoroughly reli- 
gious a book. Readers of George Mac- 
donald’s greatest novel, Robert Falconer, 
will be reminded both of the scenes and 
the spirit of that deeply religious book. 
Mrs. Burnett is less a prophet than Mac- 
donald, but her very absorption io the 
art of story-telling, with its results in a 
greater swiftness and dramatic unity of 


effect, will carry her story and the lesson ~ 


on which it builds, home to many minds. 
If it shall appeal to the heart and lead 
many of its readers to the great experi- 
ment of venturing with God which its 
central characters try, it will be the one 
of all her stories to which its author will 
at last look back upon with gratitude that 
she was enabled to write it. 


(The Dawn of a Tomorrow, by -Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. pp. 156. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) 


RELIGION 


The History of Early Christian Literature, 

by Baron Hermann von Soden, D. D. pp. 476. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1 50. 
This introduction to the New Testament ex- 
amines its books with the same kind of seru- 
tiny which scholars have for many years ap- 
plied to the Old Testament and of which the 
volumes of Professors Driver and McFadyen 
are well-known examples. It has for a good 
while been evident to Biblical students that 
the New Testament would be and was being 
subjected to this process and that when the 
results of it should come to be popularly 
known, they would much more profoundly 
affect Christian thought and life than similar 
knowledge concerning the Old Testament has 
done. Baron von Soden’s treatment is to a 
remarkable degree independent and sympa- 
thetic with the Christian purpose and use of 
the New Testament. His chapter on the 
Johannine literature, especially the section 
on the book of Revelation is a brilliant piece 
of work. Yet if his conclusions are accepted, 
or even if his method be admitted as legitimate 
the New Testament becomes in important re- 
spects different from that idea of it which 
prevails generally among Christians. 

Hebrew Ideals, Part Second, by James 

Strachan. pp. 170. Chas. Scribner’ sSons. Im- 

ported. 60 cents net. 
The author believes that Genesis was written 
“*to take possession of human life, to make 
certain great ideals current, to commend the 
highest principles of action and rules of con- 
duct.” These ideals are such as Meekness, 
Parity, Virtue, Honor, Conscience, Brother- 
hood, Service, etc., illustrated in the lives of 
Isaac, Jacob, Rachel and Joseph. It is a 
suggestive book for students and teachers of 
Genesis and for any one seeking Biblical illus- 
trations of great themes. Part One, already 
published, deals with the chapters of Genesis 
through the story of Abraham. 


How to Succeed im a nae po nrietion Life, 
R. A. Torrey. pp. . Revell Co.” Hd 
cents net. 


Admirably has Dr. Torrey stated the great 
fundamental principles of the Christian life, 
faith in Christ as Saviour, submission to his 
authority, service in his Kingdom, Bible 
study, prayer, membership in the Church, 
interest in missions, care in choice of com- 
panions, amusements, ete. Some readers will, 
of course, prefer a different expression of cer- 
tain truths, but as a whole this is an accept- 
able, simple, straightforward statement which 
should be productive of much good. 
The Teaching of Jesus Concerning the Hels 
Spirit, by Louis Burton Crane. pp. 175. 
Tract Soc. 75 cents. 
Th's fourth volume in the series is an outline 
study of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, from 
the cosmic conceptions of the Old Testament 
to the complete truth in the Epistles. 
Egoism: A Study in the Social Premises of 
Religion, oy Louis Leow pp. 121. University 
of Chicago Press. $1. 
Aims to show the = deficiency of 
Biblical scholarship. The writer is at home 
in both fields and translates one into the other. 
He considers the history of Israel a purely 
secular experience. ‘The essay contains some 
eccentric developments in exegesis and social 
technology. 
slehy taaesta? i Gots oly, Magra 
Thos. Whittaker. $1.00 
An interpretation of the. Book of Common 
Prayer as a preparation for confirmation. 
BD. pp. tes. oe eeribner's Bons Sermo y 
$3.50 net. 
The author has projected a three-volume work. 
In this introductory course of lectures is pre- 
sented an historical survey of a new line of 
research, an estimate of the work of repre- 
sentative scholars, a review of the aid fur- 
nished by auxiliary sciences and a suggestive 
outline of the various schools of interpretation. 
Here are grouped the leading authorities on 
comparative religion, not by their accidental 
national relationship, but on the ground of 
fundamental philosophical agreement. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


Trade Unionism and Labor Problems, edited 
by Pa R. Commons. pp. 628. Ginn & Oo. 
net. 


The unique value of this volume is ‘that it 
concentrates information on strategic facts. 
In monographs, prepared for the economic 
journals by the best writers and chosen for 
their importance, such matters are considered 
as Trade Agreements, Incorporation of Trades 
Unions (a symposium), State Arbitration in 
Australasia, The Sweating System, The Negro 
Artisan, Girls in the Textile Mills of Penn- 
sylvania, The Printer’s Health. There are 
twenty-eight of these articles, well indexed 
and presenting a large amount of information 
not easily obtained. This volume and its 
companion, Trusts, Pools and Corporations, 
will fill important places in every library of 
social and economic problems. 
Modern Germany, op - ee 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.5 
These papers first saw the Tight in the English 
reviews. They represent the English sensi- 
tiveness to German commercial progress and 
interested study of German aims and world 
politics. Their account of German industrial 
expansion and of the problems which confront 
the German Government in the swift growth 
of population and the melting away of the 
German race outside of Germany is of the 
highest interest to students of world politics. 


Efficiency gna Relief, by Edward T. Devine, 
Ph. D., LL. D. pp. 45. Macmillan Co. 75 cents. 


The inaugural address of Edward T. Devine, 
director of the New York School of Philan- 
thropy, on assuming the chair of social econ- 
omy at Columbia University. Like all of the 
utterances of Mr. Devine it is a message full 
of suggestiveness and spoken with the author- 
ity derived from wide experience. 


pp. 346. 


Books Received 
(During the week ending March 20) 

FuTURE LIFE, by Louis Elbé. pp. 382. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.20 net. 

GREECE, by E. 8. Shuckburgh, Litt. D. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

BROWN OF MOUKDEN, by Herbert Strang. pp. 
370. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50. 

HEARTS AND CREEDS, by Anna Chapin Ray. pp. 
320. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

DANIEL AND HIS PROPHECIES, by Rev. Charles 
H. H. Wright, D. D. pp. 333. Little, Brown & 
Co. $2 50 net. 

THE FIGHT FOR CANADA, by William Wood. 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.50 net. 

THE SCARLET LETTER, by David M. Parry. pp. 
400. Bobbs-Merrill Co. Indianapolis. 

ETHICAL PRINCIPLES OF MARRIAGE AND DI- 


pp. 416. 


VORCE, by Louis F. Post. pp. 138. Public Pub. 
Co., Chicago. $1.00. 

NERO, by Stephen Phillips. pp. 200. Macmillan 
Co. $1.25 net. 

THE LOG OF A SEA ANGLER, by Charles Frederick 
Holder. pp. 385. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50 net. 


THE CLAMMER, by William John Hopkins. pp. 
255. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

AMERICAN LITERARY MASTERS, by Leon H. 
Vincent. pp. 515. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

2.00 net. 

THE COLLEGE MAN AND THE COLLEGE WOMAN, 
by Pres. William De Witt Hyde. pp. 333. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. 

WHAT A YOUNG Boy OUGHT TO KNow, by Sylva- 
nus Stall, D. D. New Revised Edition. pp. 193. 
Vir Pub. Co. $1.00 net. 

CHRISTIAN ORIGINS, by Otto Pfleiderer, D. D. 
pp. 295. B. W. Huebsch, New York. $1.76 net. 

Two SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, by James 
Martineau. Longmans, Green & Co. 

THOUGHTS ON SOME OF THE PARABLES OF 
JEsus, by Cosmo Gordon Lang, D. D. pp. 274. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

THE CHRIST OF ENGLISH POETRY, by Charles W. 
Stubbs, D. D. pp. 216. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

UNCLE WILLIAM, by Jennette Lee. pp.298. Cen- 


tury Co. $1.00. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE WORKING CLASSES, 
edited by George Haw. pp. 257. Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 


A MANUAL OF CARPENTRY AND JOINERY, by 
J. W. Riley. pp. 500. Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

THE MAN FROM AMERICA, by Mrs. Henry de la 
Pasture. pp.417. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

THE TRUE ANDREW JACKSON, by Cyrus Town- 
send Brady. pp. 505. J. B. Lippincott Co, $2.00 
net. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 
PRECEDING THE WAR OF 1898, by Horace 
Edgar Flack. paper. pp. 95. Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore. 
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In and Around Boston 


A New Officer in W. H. M. A. 

The directors of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Association accept Mrs. B. F. Hamil- 
ton’s resignation as corresponding secretary 
with much reluctance. She has now become 
chairman of the board of directors, who feel 
that she has a worthy successor in the person 
of Mrs. Alice G. West. 


An Outreaching and Fraternal Movement 

First Church, Natick, under the ministry of 
Dr. M. H. Turk, in addition to its own steady 
and permanent growth, is reaching out a help- 
ing hand to the historic but weak John Eliot 
Church at South Natick; also to West Natick 
where there has been a sporadic effort to con- 
duct services, but no organization. It has 
affiliated both these enterprises with itself 
and employs Rev. Albert A. Felch to take 
charge of them. The work at South Natick is 
now in better condition than for ten or fifteen 
years. 

At the home church, where the aim is to 
make evangelistic effort persistent rather than 
spasmodic, 57 members, 41 on confession, have 
been received in the two years since Dr. Turk 
came. This growth is significant because it 
includes a large number of men of mature 
minds. The new movement to strengthen 
neighboring enterprises cannot fail to react 
favorably on the central plant. 


A Minister's Studies 

This subject was discussed before the Min- 
isters’ Meeting last Monday by two notably 
studious clergymen. Rev. Daniel Evans be- 
lieved that a pastor should plan to secure from 
four to eight hours a day for reading. He 
should study science for the sake of its love of 
fact, its method of inquiry and its conviction 
of all-embracing law; psychology for its rev- 
elation of the development of the soul; logic 
for its setting forth of the normal working of 
the mind as it searches for trath and tests.its 
discovery; «esthetics, as the expression of the 
love of the beautiful and revelation of the cre- 
ative thought of’ the Eternal Spirit; ethics, 
that he may know the ideal that expresses the 
moral nature of man and the course of conduct 
that assures its realization; the philosophy of 
religion, that he may know the types of reli- 
gious experience, their history and value for 
the life of the soul; metaphysics, that he may 
ground his moral and spiritual values in the 
nature of the universe. The service philoso- 
phy renders the minister is manifold. It is 
the highest reach of the thinking that every 
man practices'in his daily life. It develops 
his powers, trains him in candor, creates the 
comprehensive mind, tends to make him preach 
the central truths of religion and gives him 
confidence in the truth of his message in a 
day when there is no authority in religion but 
the authority of insight. 

Rey. Wilbert L. Anderson, whose recent 
book on The Evolution of the Country Town, 
as well as his earlier writings, gives the au- 
thority of achievement to his words, treated 
suggestively the study of literature, saying in 
part: 

One should read with a certain unconscious- 
ness Of method, not seeking information, 
nor perfecting a philosophy, nor accumulating 
homiletic material. He should yield himself 
to the author to behold and to feel under the 
domination of a superior personality. The 
minister, more than other men, should do 
this, that he may be cured of omniscience, be 


* saved from hardness of heart, acquire a sym- 


pathetic imagination, and gain the truth of 
life. Not the ability to shine in literary allu 
sion and quotation, but a softened and vital- 
ized mood of the soul is the minister’s great 
enrichment from an enduring literature. The 
great need of the minister is to enter into 
other lives, look out upon the world from the 
points of view of other professions and con- 
ditions, comprehend the half-formed purpose 
in moral failure, recognize whatever is goad, 
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encourage whatever gives promise, and direct, 
so far as he dares offer counsel, the growth of 
character from a center within itself. To 
thrust a clerical personality sharpened by the 
professional temper, further isolated and hard- 
ened by professional reading, upon a congre- 
gation is unpardonable violence, as if men 
and women were rocks to be drilled and 
blasted and not fields of verdure eager for 
the nourishing atmosphere and the refreshing 
dew. 


A Prosperous Men’s Organization 

The Fraternal Association of Pilgrim 
Church, Dorchester, now in its fourteenth 
year, has passed the 100 mark in membership. 
At its annual meeting last Sunday evening, 
seventy men marched into the auditorium in a 
body and occupied the center seats. The 
treasurer’s report showed a balance of $1,269 
on hand after $520 had been paid out for death 
and sick benefits. Hon. Arthur H. Wellman 
of Malden made a strong address on The 
Duty of Obedience to Law. Dr. Allbright, 
the pastor, said that he had helped organ- 
ize thirty-six men’s associations in churches 
within a few months. 


A Men’s Vesper Service at Melrose 


An unusual program was carried out at Mel- 
rose last Sunday afternoon under the auspices 
of the Men’s Club The Amphian Club, a 
prominent musical organization composed of 
men, had by special invitation a leading part 
in the service, and Dr. Thomas Sims spoke to 
a large congregation on The Religion of a 
Man. The center of the auditorium was re- 
served for men. 


A Visitor from South Dakota 

Pres. Herman Seil of Redfield College, South 
Dakota, has come East in the interest of his 
institution which is indorsed by the Congre- 
gational Education Society and which, besides 
furnishing a good education for youths of 
American parentage, trains many Germans for 
the Congregational ministry. He has spoken 


at Highland Church, Roxbury, and will be- 


heard at Leyden Church, Brookline, next Sun- 
day. He has an interesting story and tells it 
well. 





Two New Churches in Minne- 
sota 


Two interesting churches were recognized March 6 
by councils. One, at Hill City, twenty-five miles 
from the railroad, is in a community composed 
largely of Iowa people, which has been developed 
religiously by the visits of Rev. W. J. Conard of the 
Home Missionary and Sunday School Societies. 
The town is on the survey of a new railroad and the 
people are enduring long drives and freightage 
until the road is built. The new church becomes 
the center of a large section into which home 
builders are coming rapidly. The sermon was by 
Dr. Milne of Duluth and Rev. H. P. Fisher of the 
Home Missionary Society gave the right hand. The 
new organization is planning to build a neat edifice, 
the first in all that section. 

The other council met to recognize Cyril Church 
in St. Paul. This new body has 32 members, min- 
isters to about 2,000 Bohemians and holds its serv- 
ice in that language. The work has been conducted 
as a mission for 30 years and the organization of 
the church marks an endeavor for more permanent 
results. Rev. Charles Trchkais pastor. Rev. C. C. 
Campbell of Plymouth Church, which has conducted 
this enterprise as a mission all these years, was 
fittingly made moderator, and Rev. Vaclav Pruchka 
offered the prayer of recognition, while Superinten- 
dent Merrill gave the address to the church. Thus, 
almost without observation, does the kingdom push 
out into widely divergent elements. R. P. H. 





Helplessness 


In patience as in labor must thou be, 
A follower of Me, 
Whose hands and feet, when most I wrought for 
thee, 
Were nailed unto.a tree., . a 
—John B. Tabb. 
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Local Option 


Vermont has just had her fourth annual contest 
over the license question under the local option 
system, the vote being taken in all the cities and 
towns March 6. A few of the larger cities, like 
Bennington, Rutland and Burlington, remain wed- 
ded to their idols; a very few places, like Middle- 
bury, Rockingham and Pittsford, return to the 
license column after a period of prohibition, and a 
_number of former strongholds of license such as 
Montpelier, Vergennes and Brandon will go “ dry”’ 
for ayear. But the overwhelming majority of the 
towns of the state continue to say “‘ No license.” 
Only 28 out of 246 towns in the state voted for 
license this year. Last year it was 36, in 1904, 
40, and in 1903, 96. 

A vigorous campaign was waged by churches and 
the Anti-Saloon League. Many strong sermons 
were preached, one by Rev. H. R. Miles of Brattle- 
boro being especially convincing; and the League 
sent out much literature. Just how much influence 
these ¢fforts had, it is hard to say. The Vermont 
voter is a somewhat stubborn creature, and any 
suspicion that some one is trying to drive him 
reacts disastrously upon the would-be driver. Agi- 
tation gets out a full vote on both sides, but men 
are influenced quite as much by what they see of 


the effects of license or no license as by statements - 


of what those effects are likely to be. Cc. H. 8. 


Northern Vermont 
CHURCH CONSOLIDATION 


The service of recognition for the new church at 
Randolph, formed of the old Congregational and 
Christian churches, was held Feb. 15. The princi- 
pal address was by President Tucker of Dartmouth 
College. The event was notable as marking the 
first instance in the state in which churches have 
come together in their strength, neither one baving 
been forced to make concessions on account of 
weakness. The Christian church was the first to 
occupy the ground when the village began to grow 
up at the railroad station, at the expense of the 
settlement at the center. The Congregational 
chureh followed shortly after, and these two have 
continued to hold the supremacy, by a long dis- 
tance, as other denominations crowded in. Each 
possessed a fine property, equally well located, in 
meeting house and parsonage. Indeed, this proved 
the chief difficulty in arranging the terms of union. 
The new church has been organized on Congrega- 
tional principles, and taken the name Bethany, 
largely because the Christian church is far removed 
from fellowship, only one strong organization of 
that order now remaining in the state. 

The two bodies have been worshiping together 


. now nearly a year, occupying each house of worship 


alternate weeks. Congregations have been unex- 
pectedly large, numbering, even since the novelty 
has worn off, more than the aggregate of the two 
former congregations; and, since the formal union, 
the Sunday school and other organizations have 
shown @ corresponding enlargement. Much credit 
is due the pastor of the Christian church, Rev. 
Frazer Metzger, who has been engaged as pastor 
of the new organization. With him have worked a 
body of men, representative of the business and 
social interests of the community, not all of whom 
were members of either church at the beginning. 
Some have already come into the new cburch, 
whose roll has not been fully revised. The recep- 
tion, which followed the service of recognition, bore 
witness to the intimate social relations of the two 
parishes, auguring well for future harmony. 


ST. JOHNSBURY 


North Church lately commemorated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the dedication of its present 


- house of worship. Dr. Eaton paid a tribute to the 


family through whose liberality the structure, then 
one of the finest in New-England, was erected, and 
to the architect, whose skill is shown in nearly all 
the public buildings of the place. The music was 


_ the same as that used at the service of dedication 


and quotations were made from the historical dis- 
course of the pastor at that time, Rev. Henry W. 
Jones. The dedication sermon was remembered as 
having been preached by Rev. Constans L. Good- 
ell of St. Louis. At the Sunday school service the 
original model, prepared before’ the erection of the 
chureh, was exhibited. The church roll now con- 





Rev. Samuel H. Barnum, Cornwall 


tains none of the Fairbanks family name, though 
several of the family relation. A few of the name 
are still left on the roll of the South Church. 

A window has been placed in the South Church 
in memory of Judge and ex-Senator Jonathan Ross, 
long-time deacon and for many years a constant 
teacher in the Sunday school. It is the gift of his 
children and was put in place Feb. 20, the anniver- 
sary of the terrible accident which took him and 
his wife away so suddenly. Its central feature is 
an oak, fit emblem of the simple, sturdy strength of 
the one whom it commemorates. Below is a pair 
of scales, with the motto, “‘ Justice,’ and above an 
open Bible, its leaves inscribed with the words, 
**Lex Rex,” the whole surmounted with a shining 
crown. 

With a two days’ service, including fellowship 
meetings and communion, the new house of wor- 
ship at Marshfield, was dedicated, March 14, 15, 
replacing the one destroyed by fire last summer. 
The building is larger than the old one by the addi- 
tion of prayer meeting room and tower in front. 
With the aid of insurance money and gifts from out- 
side, the entire expense of nearly $2,000 was met, 
and cash and pledges were received at dedication 
for pews to replace the old settees saved from the 
fire. New members have been received the past 
year, and the outlook is brighter than for many 
years. Cc. H. M. 


In Rutland Conference 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT IN MISSIONS 


Two years ago the churehes of Rutland Con- 
ference adopted the Forward Movement plan of 
supporting a missionary in the foreign field, taking 
as their representative Rev. E. A. Yarrow of Van, 
Turkey. The result is a marked increase in the 
total gifts for foreign missions. 

In the four years before the adoption of this plan 
the average amount given by all the churches of 
the conference for foreign missions was $344. In 
the two years since its adoption it has been $770. 
The increase of gifts has been especially marked 
in some of the smaller churches which formerly 
gave practically nothing, but which now come up 
loyally to their apportionment. It does not appear 


so far that there is any falling off in gifts to other 


causes. 
AMONG THE CHURCHES 


At Wallingford, Rev. A. L. McKenzie, pastor, a 
fine new Mason & Hamlin reed organ with pedal 
attachments has been given the church in memory 
of the late Albert Congdon of Providence, R. L,a 
former resident. It is the gift of Mrs. Congdon, and 
was dedicated with a recital. Nine members have 
united since Jan.1. The Sunday school has nearly 
doubled its attendance within two years, largely 
through interest developed by the home depart- 
ment. An interesting course of lectures has been 
given by the pastor at the midweek meetings on 
Congregationalism Past and Present. 

Rev. G. W. C. Hill, pastor of the Union Church, 
Proctor, invites his people to “observance of the 
Lenten season as a period peculiarly fitted for re- 
ligious culture.” At the Sunday evening services 
he gives a series of Glimpses of the Christ on the 
way from Baptism to Ascension, and at the mid- 
week service speaks of Jesus in Human Relations. 

At Pittsford, Rev. C. H. Smith, the membership, 
210, is the largest in sixteen years, a gain of thirty- 
two in six years. Therecent annual offering for the 
A. B. C. F. M. was the largest for that society since 
1874. The Sunday school, using the Bible Study 
Union lessons on the Life of Christ, has increased 
its attendance fifty per cent. 8. 


Addison County 


The plan of obtaining assistance in evangelistic 
meetings from a brother pastor has been tried since 
the year opened in two fields. During the first 
week of January Pastor Swift of Orwell was aided 
by Rev. John Barstow of Manchester, and in the 
second week by Rev. Thomas Simms of Middlebury, 
the effort resulting in an encouraging impetus to 
the Endeavor Society and Sunday school. A two 
weeks’ series of meetings has recently closed in 
Cornwall, the helpers being Rev. Benjamin Swift 
of Orwell and Rev. C. H. Smith of Pittsford. Here 
conditions proved unfavorable to a large attendance, 
but some were quickened. 


Continued on page 468. 








Home 


Made 


Have your cake, muffins, and tea bis- 
cuit home-made. They will be fresher, 
cleaner, more tasty and wholesome. __ 

Royal Baking Powder helps the house 
wife to produce at home, quickly and eco- 
nomically, fine and tasty cake, the raised 
hot-biscuit, puddings, the frosted layer- 
cake, crisp cookies, crullers, crusts and 


muffins, with which the ready-made food 
found at the bake-shop or grocery does 


not compare. 


Royal is the greatest of bekcdiy helps. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Loss and Gain in Hampden 


Conference 
FIRST CHURCH, WESTFIELD 


This church is famous for long pastorates, having 
had but nine ministers since its organization in 
1679. Somewhat beyond the average length is the 
twenty-seven years’ service of Rev. John H. Lock- 
wood, whose recent resignation will take effect 
May 14, at the end of the pastoral year. In 1904 
the silver anniversary was pleasantly observed by 





JOHN H. LOCKWOOD 


REV. 


pastor and church, and many eloquent tributes 
were paid to the sterling qualities of the man and 
the minister. This year they will be paid again 
with two years’ additional interest, but with an un- 
dertone of sadness. Mr. Lockwood began his min- 
istry so early that thirty-five years of it leave him 
with his eye not dim nor his natural foree abated. 
He can drive a golf ball as far as ever, and has op- 
portunity to breathe several times before he reaches 
the age of sixty; but he feels the strain of long and 
continuous service and desires an extended period 
of recuperation. Also he generously declares that 
@ younger man can bring more vigorous leadership 
to this large church. He is truly characterized by a 
local reporter as ‘‘a broad-minded, intellectual, 
kind-hearted pastor, whose tender ministrations in 
hours of trial and tribulation will be held in loving 
remembrance by scores of his f-llowmen.” 

In all his ministry he has been ably and graciously 
seconded by Mrs. Lockwood. The church will re- 
quest him to bear the title pastor emeritus. Only 
three of our aetive pastors west of Worcester have 
been longer settled, and only thirteen in the whole 
state. 

PROGRESS ELSEWHERE 

A brief reference last month to Tolland failed to 
note all that this little church on the western hills 
is accomplishing. A year ago it had but twenty- 
three resident members. Since then it has added 
twenty, all but one on confession; has spent $100 
for painting the church, and $500 for new horse- 
sheds; and has raised the money almost without 
aid from outside. The pastor, Rev. H. A. Coolidge, 
“rejoices in consecrated helpers.” 

Ludlow, Union, has marked the close of its fiscal 
year by presenting the pastor, Rev. C. A. Butter- 
field, with $100, a salary addition which it dared 
not pledge at the beginning of the year. Increas- 
ing financial strength is shown by enlarged benev- 
olences and by a much larger budget. The Second 
Church of Greenfield, though outside Hampden, de- 
serves notice in this connection as having added 
$200 to the salary of its pastor, Rev. C. W. Mer- 
riam, a Springfield boy. The Third Church of Chic- 








SKIN TORTURES, 
Itching, Burning, Crusted and Scaly 
Humors Instantly Relieved 
By Cuticura. 

Bathe the affected parts with hot water and Cuti- 
cura Soap, to cleanse the skin of crusts and scales, 
and soften the thickened cuticle. Dry, without 
hard rubbing, and apply Cuticura Ointment to allay 
itching, irritation and inflammation, and soothe and 
heal, and lastly take Cuticura Resolvent Pills to 
cool and cleanse the blood. This pure, sweet and 
wholesome treatment affords instant relief, permits 
rest and sleep in the severest forms of eczema and 
other it hing, burning, scaly humors, and points to 
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opee has received an individual communion service 
from a member, and used it for the first time March 4. 
In addition to the many improvements recently 
made in the church at Indian Orchard, Rev. W. E. 
Mann announced further gifts on his third anni- 
versary last month. They are all for pulpit equip- 
ment, chiefly from absent friends, and include a 
mahogany pulpit, five chairs and lecturn, scarf 
and electric lamp. Lenten congregations on Sun- 
day evenings are being addressed by neighboring 
pastors. LONG. 





Vermont 
(Continued from page 467.) 


Vergennes has a number of young people who 
have become interested in Christian Endeavor and 
church work and are taking hold of it commendably. 
In January eight united with the church on con- 
fession. Middlebury has had a good year, twenty- 
nine joining the church, the largest number in a 
score of years. 

Rev. Wesley W. Smith has just finished a four 
years’ pastorate at Weybridge, and removed to 
Middlebury, where he will be available as a pulpit 
supply. New Haven also is soon to be pastorless, 
Rev. C. H. Dutton, who has ministered there six 
years, having accepted a call to Watertown, N. Y. 
Rev. G. H. Bailey, at the urgent solicitation of his 
people in Ferrisburg, will remain with them. 

Among efforts to enrich the Sabbath morning 
worship that of Rev. 8S. F. Goodheart of Whiting 
is worthy of attention. He has devised a beautiful 
order of service which his congregation has tenta- 
tively adopted. 

Aclock is soon to be placed in the tower of Shore: 
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That Tired Feeling 


That comes to you every spring is a sign 
that your blood is wanting in vitality, 
just as pimples and other eruptions are 
signs that your blood is impure. 

One of the great facts of experience 
and observation is that Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla always removes That Tired Feel- 
ing, gives new life, new courage, strength 
and animation; cleanses the blood, clears 
the complexion, builds up the whole 
system. 

This is one of the reasons why Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the Best Spring Medicine. 

Accept no substitute for 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Get it today. 
100 Doses $1. 


Insist on having Hood's. 
In liquid or tablet form. 








Fs Be Waterman & Sons 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2826 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern eee — one roof, in- 


cluding office: - dressing 


salesroom: 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury r 73, 

















ham church, the gift of a former resid Mr. 
George Catlin. Another welcome addition to the 
village will be a town library building to be erected 
by Mrs. Dr. Platt in memory of her husband, who 
was a prominent citizen. 

The temperance situation resulting from the vote 
at March meeting is mixed. In our county it is a 
gain that centers of trade like Vergennes, and 
Brandon on our border, have voted no license, and 
a calamity to surrounding towns as well as to itself 
that Middlebury has reversed its policy and though 
by a small majority is to re-establish the li d 
drinking place. There has been, on the whole, a 
decided improvement in no license sentiment since 
the first year of local option. In the state fewer 
towns every year are granting licenses, the east 
side of the state reporting but about half a dozen 
such towns this year. Ss. H. B. 








Bliss Perry, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
formerly professor of English literature at 
Princeton University, has been elected a pro 
fessor of literature at Harvard. Like J. R. 
Lowell he will be both editor and teacher. 
Harvard is to be congratulated. The Harvard 
English department has long needed a man of 
letters of established repute. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgri m Hall, April 2, 
10.30 A.M. Speaker, Prof. Josiah Royce; theme, I m- 
mortality. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall, a. M., every Friday. 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Chureh, every 
Saturday, 2.30 P.M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions and changes should be sent promptly. 














Illinois, Oak Park, May 7 
owa, Dubuque, May 15-18 
Kansas, Topeka, rr! — 
New Mexico, Albuquerque April 
Massachusetts, Worcester, ay 15-17 
Missouri, De Soto, May 1-3 
Deaths 
we cents. Each 


Ps iy Rag notices of deaths is twenty- 
ten cents, counti aor toaline. The 
money should be sent sent with the notic 


BAKER—In Sreminee. Me., March 21, Rev. John W. 
H. Baker. A graduate of Dartmouth College and Ban- 
or Seminary in 1865, he held pastorates in Island 
ond, am, Brewer and New Sharon, Me., and 
in Enosburg, V 
FULLER— ~In Watertown, Mass., March 15, Moses Fuller, 
87 yrs.,5 mo 
GOLD—In West Cornwall, Ct., March 20, Theodore 8. 
Gold, aged 88 yrs , for thirty-four years a deacon of 
the church in that place. For an equal time he was 
secretary of the red Board cf Agricultare. Agradu- 








Wants 





Notices under t. five lines (eight 
words to P ns hy be pve Sead Kity pon each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Organist. Young man of experience desires church 
position. Small salary. Address F.C. P., 11, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


f You Can fill a high grade i or t 
pamaee we have re you apes to consider ; 
} ona a apgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, 

ew xork. 








henten? 





For Sale, Mason & Hamlin Organ, eathente for a 
Sunday school or small chapel. Fine tone. Rates very 
reasonable. Address H. F. Holbrook, 33 Hudson Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


Wanted, by trained nurse, position either as trav- 
eling ene, or care of child or adult. Can furnish 
references. Apply to Rev. William S. Kelsey, Berkeley 
Temple, Bo:ton, Mass. 


Making a Business of securing high-grade posi- 
tions for men, we learn of openings unknown the 
individual. Write for list and plav. Business Oppor- 
tunity Co., 1 Uniop Square, New York. 


To Kent, a pleasant ten-room furnished house on a 
quiet, accessible street in Brookline, at a low rate to the 
—_— party, until October. Unusual opportunity. Ad- 

dress B. A. B; 13, care The Corgregationalist, Boston. 


Wanted, Larned’s Ready Reference, New Interna- 
tional Encyclo vedia, Americana, Beacon Lights of His- 
tory, Stoddard’s Lectures, Century Dictionary, Histo- 
rians’ History. These = other books bought and sold. 

Book-exchange, Derby, C 


Wanted, as candidates for training in a large private 
hospital for n ental and nervous diseases, in New 
land, young men and rep hae) women of good health, ocd 
character, ana of at t averase education. Address 
A. Blumer, Providence, R. I. 


To Kent for the summer. A house with 12 seems, 
partially furnished Fanrenty located; good spring 
water in houre; 40 rods of railroad and "Com 
necticut River: also boarders and roomers wan 
Address A. F. Johnson, Riverview Farm, Bradford, Vt. 


me. s Bie x owmetane Park and the Rocky 
~~ your summer vaentten vie = me. 
The best wa: ane pet nsive wa: A RL 
Two limited pg of Jad ~4 an = emen. Address 
Rev. Robert ©. Bryant, Rockford 


Europe. Wanted, two members for party of seven, 
taking nine weeks’ comprehensive tour, visting Italy, 
Switzerland, the Rhine, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France and’ land. $450 ine usive. Rev. George 
Frank Nason, New Rochelle, New York. 


Europe. Congenial — visiti meberies museums 
cathedrals, ruins, historic places. "Goneh trips. Com- 
fort, -Jeisure, recreation. All pl emo apenas 


travel rsonal escort and chaperon. e 21— 
Aug. 30. I to Scotland. $565 ing 7. ‘Ser. and 
Mrs. Geo. F. Nason, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

For Sale. Three used pipe organs, gna several 


second hand single, and two manual 1 Reed 

organs. oo above have been taken in Poe ange for 

new Este creas and will be sold at genuine bargain 
rices. Send or list giving your available organ space. 
stey Organ Co , 120 ) Boylstgn Stree “4 Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pas The Congregational church at. 
Canterbury, N. H., is in need of a eee ves fill Ym place 
left vacant by the death of Rev. omg ty =. 
The faithful work of Mr. and Mrs. iia is be jonni J 
fruit among the y yume people, where verily a harves' 
is walting. The chu is small and the salary small, 


tor Wanted. The Congre 


ate of Yale in 1838 he was prominent in many depart- | but there is good parsonage aud a little farm, an the 
& speedy cure when all else fails. ments of the-state’s life. s a field for. Tabor is good. 5 ty earnest Christian Endeavor 
Seciety-awaits a pew pastor. 
seashell 








You cannot be well unless 


The thing to right them 
At your druggist’s, 





ed stomach and bowels are right. 
‘Jayne's Sanative ‘Pills 
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New Work and Workers in 
St. Louis 


Compton Hill Church has at last secured a suc- 
cessor to Rev. W. W. Newell. Rev. Jacob E. 
Meeker of Eldon, Mo., has accepted its call and 
will begin work about May 1. In his two years 
at Eldon, Mr. Meeker has accomplished in this and 
surrounding fields a remarkable work. He comes 
to Compton Hill with a complete preparation, in the 
enthusiasm of young manhood and meets a prob- 
lem of no small perplexity. Those who know Mr. 
Meeker predict a good solution. 

Memorial Church, under the resourceful leader- 
ship of Rev. William Smith, is showing creditable 
progress. An Endeavor Society has recently been 
organized. For many years this work has been 
retarded by the unfavorable situation and inade- 
quate facilities of the church building. A move- 
ment has been begun to erect a modern edifice 
suited to the needs of its growing constituency. The 
purchase of a lot in a strategic position promises 
a large work in this part of the city. 

Two of our ehurches have recently suffered by 
fire. Union was damaged to the extent of $1,000 
and Olive Branch, $500. Both these properties 
are owned by the City Missionary Society and the 
losses were covered by insurance. 
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At Webster Groves, which has just celebrated its 
fortieth anniversary of organization, Rev. Carl 8. 
Jones is bringing the church to large efficiency by 
@ rare combination of the modern tendency and 
spiritual devotion to the higher calls of pastoral 
service. 

PILGRIM’S NEW EDIFICE 


Plans are being well matured. It is expected 
that the building will be completed without debt. 
Already more than $135,000 have been subscribed 
to the building fund. The location of the church 
on the corner of Union Boulevard and Kensington 
Avenue will give it a commanding situation. The 
purchasers of the lot bought better than they knew, 
for it has since developed that this_immediate vician- 
ity is to be one of the intellectual centers of the city. 
A Carnegie Library, a high school and a grammar 
school are among the contemplated buildings near 
or adjoining the new church. This part of the city 
will be the Copley Square of the new St. Louis. 

The new building will be a splendid example of 
the Romanesque architecture of northern Italy, 
combining strength and grace. The plans provide 
for a thoroughly ecclesiastical structure of impres- 
sive dignity and noble proportions. The material 
is to be red Missouri granite trimmed with Bedford 
stone. This will be the largest church edifice in the 
Southwest. It will contain more than twenty-five 
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rooms, thoroughly equipped for the varied wants of 
modern church life. These will includea King’s 
Daughters’ room, banquet hall, Dorcastry, library, 
offices, a boys’ room. Believing that the develop- 
ment of the Sunday school will be toward separation 
of the graded departments, Dr. Mills has rejected 
the idea of a Sunday school room with classrooms 
opening therefrom and has provided different rooms 
for the various sections of a modern Sunday school. 
At the annual meeting, Dr. Mills announced, 
amidst great rejoicing, the gift of $35,000 from 
Mrs. J. B. M. Kehlor, to erect the tower of the new 
church as @ memorial to her husband, Mr. J. B. M. 
Kehlor, for years a trustee of Pilgrim Cliurch and a 
large giver toward the present edifice. The memo-~ 
rial tower is to be one of the great features of St. 
Louis architecture. Towering aloft 150 feet, it will 
be one of the most conspicuous objects for a wide 
range of territory. Dr. Mills is a church builder of 
wide experience and it is confidently expected that 
in churehly appearance, in thoroughness and con- 
venience of equipment, the new Pilgrim will be one 
of the model churches of the country. Pp. W. Y. 





German Socialists have refused to agree 
with French Socialists to a compact making 
war between France and Germany impossible 
so far as they are concerned. 








The Coffee Debate 


The published statements of a number of tof- ; 


¥ee importers and roasters indicate a “ waspy ” 
feeling towards us, for daring to say that coffee 
is harmful to a percentage of the people. 

A frank public discussion of the subject is 
quite agreeable to us and can certainly do no 
harm; on the contrary, when all the facts 
on both sides of: any question are spread 
before the people they can thereupon decide 
and act intelligently. 

Give the people plain facts and they will 





take care of themselves. 





We demand facts in this coffee discussion 
and propose to see that the facts are brought 
clearly before the people. 

A number of coffee importers and roasters 
have joined a movement to boom coffee and 
stop the use of Postum Fvod Coffee and in 
their newspaper statements undertake to de- 
ceive by false assertions. 

Their first is that coffee is not harmful. 

We assert that one in every three coffee 





users has some form of incipient or chronic 





disease: realize for one moment what a terri- 


ble menace to a nation of civilized people, 
when one kind of beverage cripples the ener- 
gies and health of one-third the people who 
use it. 

We make the assertion advisedly and suggest 
that the reader secure his own proof by per- 
sonal inquiry among coffee users. 

Ask your coffee drinking friends if they keep 
free from any sort of aches and ails. You 
will be startled at the percentage and will very 
naturally seek to place the cause of disorder 
-on something aside from coffee, whether food, 
inherited tendencies or something else. 

‘Go deeper in your search for facts. 

If your friend admits occasional neuralgia, 


rheumatism, heart weakness, stomach or bowel- 


trouble, kidney complaint, :Weak:@yes or ap- 
proaching nervous prostratior, induce him or 
her to make the experiment of leaving off cof- 





fee for 10 days and using Postum Food Coffee, 
and observe the result. It will startle yeu and 
give your friend something to think of. Of 
course, if the person is one of the weak ones 
and says, “‘I can’t quit,” you will have dis- 
covered one of the slaves of the coffee im- 
porter. Treat such kindly, for they seem 
absolutely powerless to stop the gradual but 
sure destruction of body and health. 

Nature has a way of destroying a part of 
the people to make room for the stronger. It 
is the old law of ‘‘the survival of the fittest” 
at work, andjthe victims are many. 

We repeat the assertion that coffee 
does harm many people. not all. but an 


army large enough to appall the investi- 
gator and searcher for tacts. 

The next prevarication of the coffee import- 
ers and roasters is their statement that Postum 
Food Coffee is made of roasted peas, beans or 
corp, and mixed with a low grade of coffee and 
that it contains no nourishment. 

We have previously offered to wager $100,- 
000.00 with them that their statements are 
absolutely false. 

They have not accepted our wager and 
they will not. 

We will gladly make a present of 
$25,000.00 to any roaster or importer of 
old-fashioned ceffee who will accept that 
wager. 


Free inspection of our factories and methods 
is made by thousands of people each month 
and the coffee importers themselves are cor- 
dially invited. Both Postam and Grape-Nuts 
are absolutely pureand made exactly as stated. 

The formula of Postum and the analysis 
made by one of the foremost chemists of Bos- 
ton has been printed on every package for 
many years and is absolutely accurate. 

Now as to the food value of Postum. It 
contains the parts of the wheat berry which 
carry the elemental salts such as lime, iron, 
potash, silica, etc., etc., used by the life forces 
to rebuild the cellular tissue, and this is par- 
ticularly true of the phosphate of potash, also 
found in Grape-Nuts, which combines in the 
human body with albumen and this combina- 
tion, together with water, rebuilds the worn 
out gray matter in the delicate nerve centers 
all over the body and throughout the brain 
and solar plexus. 

Ordinary coffee stimulates in an unnatural 
way, but with many people it slowly and 
surely destroys and does not rebuild this gray 
substance £0 vitally important to the well-being 
of every human being. 

These are eternal facts, proven, well authen- 




















ticated and known to every properly educated 
physician, chemist and food expert. 

Please remember we never say ordinary 
coffee hurts every one. 

Some people use it regularly and seem 
strong enough to withstand its attacks, but 
there is misery and disease in store for the 
man or woman who persists in its use when 
nature protests, by heart weakness, stomach 
and bowel troubles, kidney disease, weak 
eyes, or general nervous prostration. The 
remedy is obvious. The drug caffeine, con- 
tained in all ordinary coffee, must be discon- 
tinued absolutely or the disease will continue 
in spite of any medicine and will grow worse. 

It is easy to leave off the old-fashioned coffee 
by adopting Postum Food Coffee, for in it one 
finds a pleasing hot breakfast or dinner bever- 
age that has the deep seal brown color, chang- 
ing to a rich golden brown when good cream is 
added. When boiled long enough (15 minutes) 
the flavor is not that of rank Rio coffee, but 
very like the milder, smooth and high grade 
Java, but entirely lacking the drug effect of 
ordinary coffee. 

Any one suffering from disorders set up by 
coffee drinking (and there is an extensive 
variety) can absolutely depend upon some 
measure of relief by quitting coffee and using 
Postum Food Coffee. 

If the disease has not become too strongly 
rooted, one can with good reason expect it to 
disappear entirely in a reasonable time after 
the active cause of the trouble is removed and 
the cellular tissue has time to naturally rebuild 
with the elements furnished by Postum and 
good food. 

It’s only just plain old common sense. 

Now, with the exact facts before the reader, 
he or she can decide the wise course, looking 
to health and the power to do things. 

If you have any doubt as to the cause of any 
ache or ail you may have, remember the far 
reaching telegrams of a hurt nervous system 
travel from heel to head, and it may be well 
worth your while to make the experiment of 
leaving off coffee entirely for 10 days and 
using Postum in its place. 

You will probably gather some good solid 
facts, worth more than a gold mine, for health 
can make gold and sickness lose it. Besides 
there’s all the fun, for it’s like a continuous 
internal frolic to be perfectly well. 

There’s a reason for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Dealing Squarely with Our 
Pledges 


(Y. P. 8. C. EB. Prayer Meeting) 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 8-14. Our Pledge and How to 
Keep It. Matt. 28: 20; Ecel. 5: 1-7; Ps. 51: 6. 

A serious approach. The time to begin 
dealing squarely with our pledges is before 
wetakethem. The holy estate of matrimony, 
says the Prayer Book, is not to be entered into 
lightly or unadvisedly. It was when a great 
crowd pressed upon him and he was on the 
point of receiving large accessions to his fol- 
lowing that Jesus turned and said sternly, 
** Sit down and count the cost.’’ Few pledges, 
but far-reaching ones, should be the ideal of 
youth. Parents and teachers may well de- 
liberate before they offer solemn covenants to 
their children and pupils as to both the sub- 
stance and phraseology of these pledges. 





A support, not a chain. Once having 
thought the matter through and signed our 
name to a pledge, we ought not thereifter to 
look upon it as a burden, but as a help. 
Pledges—why, we take them often in relation- 
ships apart from religion. We join societies, 
clubs, we assume sacred obligations in busi- 
ness and in civic positions. A man who never 
gave a pledge would never be much of a factor 
in the commercial world, would never know 
the joys of the wedded life. Why then, 
should there be objection to pledges in re- 
ligion? I attended a so-called *‘ mission serv- 
ice’’ of a high church Episcopalian character 
the other evening. At the close of a powerful 
evangelistic sermon the preacher asked those 
who had beea led by the meetings to forsake 
any bad habit, or to consecrate themselves to 
some deed of mercy, to put such “ resolu- 
tions” into the boxes when they were passed 
through the house. ‘'Do you really think 
that does any good?” said a daily newspaper 
reporter to the leader of the services after 
they were over. ‘‘ Most certainly I do,’’ was 
the quick reply of the experienced man, “‘ it is 
worth everything to get a man to say definitely 
under his own signature that he purposes to 
do this or that thing.’”’ The value of every 
high impulse that comes to us is tested by the 
concrete act which fruits out of it, and unless 
we say definitely to ourselves and to others, 
that we will take the forward step, we are 
worse off than if our feelings had never been 
aroused. 


Helping others helps ourselves. Many an 
Endeavor Society needs toning up in this 
particular of keeping pledges. I often attend 


a meeting where I am sure that only a fraction 
of those present are carrying out their promise 
with regard to participating in the meeting, 
while the absentees from such meetings con- 
stitute another serious problem. Who will 
bring these careless persons to a realization 
of their unfaithfulness? Will a drastic law 
do it, or frequent fault finding? There may 
be a place at rare intervals for official action 
by the society, but such forms of discipline 
are the last resort. Would not the desirable 
end be accomplished more quietly and without 
heart burnings if the members of the society 
should seek in wise ways to help one another 
to keep the pledge? That plan would make 
us first of all critical of ourselves for we could 
not go to another with the suggestion of greater 
fidelity, unless we were living up approxi- 
mately to our own covenant. The thing to 
remember is that we are associated in Chris- 
tian Endeavor, not to spy upon one another 
and mercilessly to point out mutual short- 
comings, but in a friendly way and through 
secret prayer and wise approach, to bring 
about greater conscientiousness throughout 
the entire body. 





The other partner. The beautiful thing 
about our religious pledges is when taken in 
the strength of Christ they guarantee his as- 
sistance. They are just as much his pledges 
as they are ours. Run through the Bible and 
see how many times God agreed to do certain 
things for us if we do our part. He has 
something at stake in this matter. He can 
not go back on his word. He never has. 
Thus regarded the pledge i3 not an iron chain 
holding us to irksome duties; it is rather a 
pair of strong wings on which we are lifted 
into companionship with God. 





The Tri-Church Union 


This union will be momentous. It is the 
most important union in this country since 
the two Presbyterian Churches, old and new 
school, were united. It will be historic. It 
wil! open the way for other unions.—The In- 
dependent. 


This plan is a return to the practice of the 
primitive Christian churches with both local 
and district pastors or bishops to care for the 
interests of the churches, but without author- 
ity. The spirit with which representatives 
of the three churches yielded preferences and 
non essentials for the sake of union was an 
admirable illustration of the real spirit of 
Christianity, and this consummation is one 
of the most noteworthy religious events of the 
time. it clearly marks the trend of opinion 
in Christian life—The Watchman. 
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OUR FASHION BOOK 
AND SAMPLES FREE 


With them you can choose, in your own home, 
the style and fabric for your new suit or skirt 
with as much satisfaction as though you came 
to New York. 

Our Fashion Book illustrates over 185 New 
York styles. It is a perfect guide to correct 
dressing. 

All our 450 fabrics are new and designed espe- 
cially for this season. 

We have over 600 tailors, and can start your 
garment the day we receive your order. We 
will make the garment according to your in- 
dividual measurements and in the latest New 
York style. 

We guarantee to fit you 
perfectly. If you are not 
entirely satisfied with 
your garment, you may 
send it back and we will 
refund your money. 


SPRING 
SUITS /.» 


Made to Order | © 


$4 t0$25, 


New York Styles 


Our Fashion Book 
illustrates: 


SHIRT-WAIST SUITS, 
6.00 to $20 
a SUITS, 


-50 to $25 
SILK SUITS, 
$9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS, 
$15 


$4.00 to 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 
3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS, 
$9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS, 
8.00 to $20 


JACKETS AND COATS, 
$5.75 to $15 


Also a full line of the new “ Pony” Coat 
Suits, Sailor Suits and demi-tatlored Gowns 







We make all these Garments to Order Only. 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 

to any rt of the United 

We Send FREE States, — new Spring 

d Summer Book of New York Fashiens, 

showing the latest styles and containing simple 

directions for taking measurements correctly; also 


a large assortment of Samples of the newest 
materials. 


Write today; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 18 yrs. 











BEECHER Sint wore 


| of the great preacher are # BOO KS 
now issued by ; 


Che Pilgrim Press 
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PLEASURE 


A Premier Greenhouse creates a 
delightful hobby. Gives character 
and tone to your residence. Sup- 
plies your home daily with charm- 
ing and rare beauties of nature. In 
fact it will mean health and happi- 
ness to you and yours. Ida D. 
Bennett’s “‘ Joys and Triumphs of a 
Premier Greenhouse” will tell you 
more—Write for it. 


double-strength glass, plant tables, etc., 


DEPT. 8. 





a 


$cinmiee a Pes. te 
“BUILT THE PREMIER WAY” 


The illustration shows a Premier Greenhouse—length, 12 feet; width, 9 feet; height, 8 feet. 
fitted complete; built in sections, and can 
a@ short period a limited number will be supplied at the reduced price of $78.50. Freight paid. 
Lancaster, Wis., writes: ‘‘ The Premier Greenhouse is the most attractive proposition for the 
Greenhouses from $25. Conservatories, Garden Frames, Summer Cottages, Auto-houses, Poultry-houses, and Portable Buildings of every description. 


CHAS. H. MANLEY, Premier Manufacturing Works, ST. JOHNS, MICHICAN. 


be erected 


YOU NEED A GREENHOUSE 


WE SUPPLY THEM AT LITTLE 





It has double walls, three inches in thickness, 
in two hours. for 


lant-lover I have ever seen.” 


COST 
PROFIT 


A Premier Greenhouse saves its 
cost in a season. Will keep you in 
fruit, flowers and vegetables all the 
year around. The kind that are out 
of season and which command high 
prices. Its possibilities are practi- 
cally limitless. Ida D. Bennett’s 
**$600 a year from a small Premier 
Greenhouse” will tell you more— 
Write for it. 


The usual price is $1156, but 
George B. Clementson, Attorney at Law, 
Catalog on application. 











HURCH 
= CARBELS PRICES. 658 





ATMAKU- JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASMINCTON ST. 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


FACTURERS 


’ 





“we 


BOSTON. 
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Picdmont College 


DEMOREST, GA. 


Strategically Located in the Foothills of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains 


THE PIEDMONT IDEA 
** Not merely in the South, not merely 
for the South, but in the South, with 
the South and for the Nation.,’’ 





One of the great problems in con- 
nection with educational effort in the 
South is to be found in the fact that 
the great majority of the people in the 
Southern States live in the country. 
Statistics prove that the trend of popu- 
lation continues to go toward the rural 
districts. In view of the fact that the 
South lands are pre-eminently fitted 
for agricultural pursuits, this tendency 
on the part of our ever increasing pop- 
ulation is by no means to be deplored. 
It emphasizes, however, the necessity of 
giving our young people an education 
which will enable them intelligently to 
improve the opportunities which nature 
has so bountifully provided. In order 
to do this, our educational institutions 
must furnish a training in - practical 
agriculture. This is one of the reasons 
why Piedmont College needs a farm. 
This is, however, by no means the only 
reason. Many of our students are 
young men who are supporting them- 
selves and are working their way 
through college. One of our problems 
is to provide work for these worthy 
young people. The possession of a 
College Farm would materially assist 
in the solution of this difficulty by giv- 
ing our young men increased oppor- 
tunities to work. We shall be able to 
extend our assistance to a greater num- 
ber of students, and at the same time 
we can reduce boarding hall expense 
by utilizing the products of the college 
fund. 

An excellent piece of land, containing 
some 75 acres, suitable for this purpose 
is located within easy access of the 
college property. The Board of Trus- 
tees have already secured an option 
on this farm, and will buy it as soon 
as the money can be secured for its 
purchase. The sum of twelve hundred 
dollars is needed for this purpose. 
Forty-eight contributions of $25 each 
would be sufficient to pay for this farm. 
May we not look to our readers for 
financial assistance in this matter? 
Checks for this purpose should be des- 
ignated “College Farm Fund,” and 
should be sent to Pres. John C. Camp- 
bell, Three Rivers, Mass., or to Dean 
Henry C. Newell, Demorest, Ga. 


Next week We wish tooffer furthér sugges- 
tions in regard to our Endowment Fund. 





The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


(The regrettable misdating of Easter Sunday 
in the Handbook makes it necessary to re- 
arrange the topics for this and the following 
week and for Sunday, April 15, which is 
Easter Day.) 

Aprili, Sunday. The Sower.—Mark 4: 1-20. 

This is a parable for Christ’s witnesses. The 
ground’s responsibility for the harvest lies 
outside its field. Of course the failure on the 
shallow and the stony soils suggests responsi- 
bility but a parable teaches only one truth at 
atime. We are to be diligent sowers of the 
Word. Somehow, somewhere, Christ’s seed 
will come to harvest and we shall be glad with 
him. 

Thou who hast given us Thy word as seed, 
help us to be faithful in scattering it in the 
wide field of the world. To Thee we commit 
all that we have undertaken in Thy name, for 
it is Thine and the field is Thine, and Thou 
also art desirous of the harvest. But grant, 
O God, that our own hearts may be a fruitful 
field and give us strength for witness bearing. 


April 2. The Law Our Tutor.—Gal. 3: 23-29. 

The experience of need comes before satis- 
faction. Faith, observe, is an immediate re- 
lation to God. He is our Father, we are his 
children. This is the true inheritance of 
Abraham—this inheritance of the direct per- 
sonal relation and friendship with God which 
he enjoyed. 


April 3. Children and Heirs.—Gal, 4: 1-11. 
We have rights as sons and heirs of God. 
But that implies God’s responsibility for our 
education. We havea right to take the heir- 
ship in its most real and definite sense, but, 
therefore, we must expect that our Father 
will give us hard and necessary training. Do 
not think of this as anything but a social hope. 
God has a great family. All alike are heirs 
and all alike are loved. Because we are sons, 
Paul argues, the freedom of sons becomes us. 


April 4. Bond and Free.—Gal. 4: 12-31. 

When this allegory was written Jerusalem 
stood and the Jewish was a persecuting Church. 
History warns us against idealizing the first 
Christians. Let us beware of letting our faith 
stand in personal influence, as many of the 
Galatians did. Could we be earnest Chris- 
tians if we had no one on earth but Christ? 
Then are we Christians indeed. 


April 5. Faith Working by Love.—Gal. 5: 

1-12. 

For freedom did Christ make us free—this 
is no barren repetition. God wants sons, 
Christ wants brothers. There is no room for 
a slavish spirit in the home of God. “Faith 
working through love.’”’ There is room here 
neither for neglect of righteousness nor for 
forgetfulness that God worketh in us. 


April 6. The Fruit of the Spirit.—Gal. 5: 

13-26. ; 

I once heard a minister preach on the first 
verse of this lesson. He had a great deal to 
say about the privileges allowed by his church, 
of dancing, theater-going and the like, but not 
one word did he say about not using freedom 
for an occasion to the flesh. Our liberty as 
sons of God is for high things. Connect your 
liberty with the presence of God. Without 
that you will assuredly fall into bondage. 


April7. Sowing and Reaping.—Gal. 6: 1-18. 

Discipline is for restoration, therefore it 
must be used in a spirit of gentleness. Our 
own weakness forbids us to be harsh. Soa 
father thinks of the follies of his own child- 
hood. So a judge remembers his own temp- 
tations. Note that the apostle who most in- 
sists on faith is most uncompromising in his 
declaration of the inevitable law by which the 
seed of choosing brings forth fruit of its own 
kind. There is no room for a flabby morality 
in the robust soul of Paul. 
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More Money Than 
Most Men Make 


One woman on our 
sales force recently re- 
ceived our check for 
$1,810.00 as the result 
of a few months’ pleasant 
and agreeable industry. 
Another received 
$1,325.00 for her work 
during the same period. 
One of our salesmen at 
the same time had a 
credit of $1,950.00; 
another had $1,004.00. 


We offer you inde- 
pendence and an income 
limited by nothing but 
your own energy and 
industry. You make a 
large commission on 
every new sale and every 
renewal on each maga- 
zine. And sales for both 
periodicals are counted 
in the distribution of 
$5,000.00 in sums of 
$500.00 downward each 
month. 


We want to be personally repre- 
sented in reaching the people of 
your town and vicinity. We want 
you to help us and we will co- 
operate with you to better yourself. 

Write us about our new plan 
and its profits. 


Tue Curtis Pusrisninc Company 
1154-F, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














iNDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Send for FREE ogtalogse and 

nearly 3,000 churches using = a 
we Commngion Oot Outfit Co. 
8 Rochester, N. ¥- 


Steel vn Leg Church and Scnoot Beiis. 
. The C.S, BELL CO., 


BELLS = 


Peal McSuane Brit Founony Co., Battusone, Mo., 


COMMUNION SERVICES 


With Individual Cups 


We have the simplest, neatest and most eco- 
nomical styles, both in aluminum and silver 
plate. Send for illustrated catalogue. 











The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON Chicago 


New York 
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A Promising Southern Church 


Central Congregational Church, Atlanta, is doing 
important work for the whole state of Georgla. 
Congregationalists need‘just such a center of in- 
fluence in Alabama. Birmingham is by all odds the 
city where such a church should be made strong. 
About three years ago an organization was effected 
there of young business and professional men and 
their families, and an earnest effort is being made 
to build a suitable edifice. A lot has been bought 
for $7,000. About $15,000 are needed from with- 
out to carry out present plans. These young peo- 
ple have made large sacrifices, as the editor of The 
Congregationalist knows from a visit among them, 
to represent the denomination worthily. There are 
about 100 Congregational churches in the state, 
most of them in rural) neighborhoods, small and 
weak, who would findithis church, if it were well 
equipped, an inspiration to larger growth and serv- 
ice. Rev. George E. Bates, who,has lately assumed 
the pastorate, is the right man to lead this enter- 
prise. It seems as though the,denomination could 
not afford to neglect such an opportunity as this to 
strengthen itself in a region likely to develop more 
rapidly than any otherzin thisxcountry during the 
next ten years. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


CAPRON, HAROLD &., Elmira,jN. Y., to Rochester. 

CLAPP, ELLERY C., Audover Sem., to Lisbon, N. H. 

CLARK, JOHN L, toiBushwick Ave. Ch., Brook- 
wa, HM. Y. 

DAVIS, C., Denver, Col.,'to Grand Island, Neb. 

GIRVIN, GEO. 5S., to Franklin Center, Que. Accepts. 

GRAF, WALTER C., E. Troy and Lafayette, Wis., 
to Friendship. 

HALL, FRED E., Mitchell, 8. D., to Park Falls, 
Wis. Accepts, and is at work. 

KILLEN, JOHN T., Hancock, Minn., accepts call to 
Tyler and Barnesville. 

MuRpPHY, TuHoOs. F., Prentice, Wis., to Trem- 
pealeau. 

MUSGROVE, GEO. N., Redondo, Cal., will care also 
for Manhattan. 

QUEEN, CHas. N., Ventura, Cal., to First Ch., 
Fresno. Accepts. 

REED, MARION D., recently of Humboldt, Io., to 
Eldon. Accepts. 

REES, GEO. M., Utica, Mich., to Gay’s Mill and 
Mt. Sterling, Wis. Accepts. 

SMITH, J. LLOYD, Birnamwood, Eland and Norrie, 
Wis., to Brodhead. Accepts. 

SPENCER, JOHN A., to serve a second year at 
Perkins and Olivet, Okl. 

TILLIT, BARTON C., Baxter, lo., to Harmon Ch., 
Denver, Col. Accepts. 

VAN HoRN, Francis J., First Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., to Plymouth Ch., Seattle, Wn. Accepts, 
to begin May 20. 

WHEELOCK, ALBERT H., Pepperell, Mass., to 
Marlboro. 


Ordinations and Installations 


HEWSON, EARL, o. Reber Place Ch., St. Louis, Mo., 
March 20. Sermon, Rev. W. W. Newell; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. J. W. Johnson, C. 8. Mills, 
J. P. O’Brien and J. B. Toomay. 


Resignations 

DAVIDSON, WM. E., Emerald Grove, Wis. 

EVANS, JOHN E., Viola, Manning and Kickapoo 
Center, Wis. 

HANKS, WM. S., North St. Ch., Middletown, N. Y. 

LUDLOW, THOS. V., Lawnview, Okl. 

PINCKNEY, CLARENCE W., Nekoosa, Golden Rule 
and Saratoga, Wis. 

PLANT, G. E., Baldwin and Hammond, Wis. 

PuTNAM, DAN’L E., Houlton, Me., after six years’ 
service. 

RALPH, Wo. J. C., Lancaster, Wis. 

Reeves, G. 1. Wilcox and Hildreth, Neb. 
practice medicine in Hildreth. 

Scott, GKo., Leigh, Neb., to take effect May 1. 
Will remove to Neligh. 

SmiTH, J. LLOYD, Birnamwood, Norrie and Eland, 
Wis., after nine years’ service. 

TAYLOR, GEO. E., in view of the practically unan- 
imous vote in favor of declining to accept his 
resignation, will remain for a short time longer at 
Pierce, Neb. 

VAN HORN, FRANCIS J., First Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., to take effect May 6. 


Stated Supplies 


BASSETT, AUSTIN B., Hartford Sem., at Park Ch., 
Hartford, Ct , during the absence of the pastor in 
Europe. 

CORNELL, H. W., Waukesha, Wis., at Genesee. 





Will 


Personals 


BIGELOw, E. Victor, Eliot Cb., Lowell, Mass., 
will leave about June 1 for two months’ stay on 
the Pacific coast. 

Corr, THos. G. A., pastor emeritus of the French 
Ch., Lowell, Mass., is traveling in the South be- 
cause of ill health. 
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DE BARRITT, ALFRED, Cienfuegos, Cuba, whose | 
visit to this country was announced for May, | 


has been summoned a month earlier by the fact 
that his daughter, who was at school in Northfield, 
has been takea to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital with an injured spine. To be near his 
daughter, Mr. De Barritt will make his headquar- 
ters at 41 Warren Ave., Boston. 

DENISON, Ros't C, Janesville, Wis , after some 
weeks of illness has been given a generous sum 
of money and granted a prolonged vacation. 

DwIGuHt, ©. A. S., minister of the new church at 
Winchester, Mass., referred to in our last Boston 
letter as having been a Presbyterian pastor in 
New York ten years, has always been a Congre- 


gationalist. His decade pastorate was over the 


Congregational Church of Closter, N. J. 

KELLOGG, FRED’K B., Waterbury, Vt, has been 
granted a six weeks’ leave of absence and will 
visit Colorado and California. 

MARDEN, GEO. N.—In recognition of twenty-five 
years’ service as professor of history in Colorado 
College, and also of his seventieth birthday, the 
trustees, faculty, old pupils and friends of the 
college gathered at his home and presented him 
with a loving cup of beaten silver and a luxurious 
easy chair. To Professor Marden belongs the 
credit of having suggested Rev. W. F. Slocum for 


the presidency of the college, the office which he 


has filled with such dignity and success. 


MATHEWS, S. SHERBURNE, who has been a year | 


in Germany, has returned to America. He sup- 
plied for a time the American Ch. in Frankfort- 
on-Main, and preached occasionally in the Ameri- 
can Ch., Berlin. 
at the Congregational House, in care of Secretary 
Asher Anderson. 

PIERCE, JASON N., son of Dr. A. F. Pierce of 
Brockton., Mass., and just installed as pastor of 
Dwight Place Ch, New Haven, Ct., has repre- 
sented Amherst once and Yale three times in 


intercollegiate debate. Three times out of four | 


his side was victorious. 


Churches Incorporated 


WHITING, VT., Rev. 8. F. Goodheart. 
tical society voted to disband and transfer its 
rights to Congregational church. 





Continued on page 473. 
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He may be addressed in Boston | 


UNTIL APRIL 6, 1906 


LOW 
RATES 


To California 
From Boston $52 


With similar reductions to all Pacific 
Coast points, Colorado, Mexico, Arizona, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon and British 
Columbia. 


New Tourist 


Sleeping Car Service 


Via BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


Leaves Boston 2.00 p,m. week days 
Due Chicago 3.30 p.m. next day 


Making connection in —— with early 
evening trains for the Pacific Coast, St. 
Pau), Seattle, Portland, and the Great 
Northwest. ative tebe! 
For detailed information call on 
R. M. HARRIS, City Ticket Agent 
___"_* 866 Washington 8t., Boston, 
A. S. HANSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 








Ecclesias- | 


——TOURS TO EUROPE—— 


By White Star and Red Star Lines, account 
Worid’s Christian Endeavor Convention 
next July in 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


Five different tours, rates from $160 to $6510, in- 
cluding all expenses. Send for itineraries to 


Hi. N. Lathrop, Treasurer, 617 Tremont Temple, Boston 

















THROUGH TRAINS 


ALIFORN 








Via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


Leaves WELLS STREET STATION 8.02 p. m. daily. 
Electric-lighted. Exclusively first class. 
days to San Francisco and Portland. 


THE LOS ANGELES LIMITED 


Electric-lighted. Leaves Chicago 10.05 p. m. daily, 
Arrives Los Angeles 5.15 p. m. the third day, Chicago & 
North-Western, Union Pacific and Salt Lake Route. 


CHINA & JAPAN,FAST MAIL 


Leaves Chicago 11.00 p.m. daily for San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland over 
the only double track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri river. 

ALL MEALS IN DINING CARS 


Less than three 





apply to 








All agents sell tickets via this line. 
The Best of Everything 
For booklets, maps, hotel lists 
and information about rates and 
Sleeping Car reservations, 


. B. KNISKERN, 
p.T. M.. C. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


(Continued from page 472.) 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


GEORGETOWN, CT.—The will of Edwin Gilbert 
provides for these bequests: Northfield Sem and 
Mt. Hermon School, each $25,000; Georgetown 
public schools ard “ Life’s” Farm at Branch- 
ville, each $15,000; wortby poor of Georgetown, 
Tuskegee Institute, Atlanta University and 
Home Missionary Society of Connecticut, each 
$10,000; American Board of Foreign Missions 
and Danbury Hospital, each $5,000; $40,000 is 
distributed between churches in Georgetown, 
Redding and Wilton, Ct. These bequests become 
effective on the death of Mrs. Gilbert. 

JONESPORT, ME, Rey. E. C. Brown. From Hon. 
D J. Sawyer, who has provided beautiful church 
building and parsonage within a few years, two 
fine memorial windows, one to the memory of 
his wife, the other to his parents. 

LITCHFIELD CORNERS, ME., Rey. E. A. Harlow. 
From Dr. Smith Baker of Portland, building 
formerly used as drug store, to Congregational 
church for a vestry. 

NEw York, N. Y.—By will of the late Nathaniel 
B. Harris: After bequests to relatives are paid, 
residue of estate, estimated at $50,000, to be 
divided among American Congregational Union, 
A. M. A., C. H. M. 8., Board of Ministerial Aid 
and Yankton College, to endow chair of mental 
and moral philosopby. 

NoRTH ATTLEBORO, MASsS., Trinity.—To church, 
from two classes in Sunday school, individual 
communion set. To Rev. A. A. Bronsdon, on 
second anniversary of his pastorate, gold watch 
and two golden oak rockers: 

NORTH CORNWALL, CT., Rev. C. N. Fiteh. Fine 
modern pipe organ, made by Skinner & Co., 
Boston, gift of the children of the late Daniel 
Mallory Rogers of New Britain, whose birthplace 
is thus reverently remembered. 

PLAINVIEW, MINN., Rev. W. E. Griffith. From 
Ladies’ Aid Society, individual communion set, 
WALLINGFORD, VT., Rev. A. L. McKenzie. Fine 
Mason & Hamlin organ, as a memorial to Mr. 
Albert Congdon of Providence, R. I., who formerly 

worshiped here in summer. 

WESTMINSTER, VT., Rev. W. F. Whitcomb. From 
the venerable Daniel C. Wright, to Sunday school, 
Bible presented to church nearly 70 years ago by 
the late Rev. Sylvester Sage. It was secured 
from a junk dealer, with other books, by Thos. B. 
Peck of Walpole, N. H., who presented it to Mr. 
Wright. 

WILMoT, N. H., Rev. James Richmond. By will 
of the late Mrs. Frances C. Messer, a native of 
this town, to this church and that at Holmes 
Hole, Mass., $3,000 each. 

WINONA, MINN., Second, Rev. Brandon Green- 
away. New $500 pipe organ installed free of 
debt through generous conditional offer of Mr. 
W. H. Laird of First Church (well-known donor 
to Northfield College), which the congregation 
accepted. It was formally opened March 16 by 
Professor Thornton of London, and combined 
choirs of four churches. 


Anniversaries 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., P-ymouth, Rev. Archibald 
McCord. Twenty- eighth of organization, observed 
March 13, with speeches by the pastor and by 


members. 
Casualty 


STANTON, NEB., Rev. J. J. Klopp. House of wor- 
ship completed on March 1 and to have been 
dedicated the 18th, was insured March 2 and 
burned March 10. Loss, over $7,000, will be 
promptly paid by the company. 


Dedications 


CAMPBELL, CAL., Rev. G. E. Atkinson. New ad- 
dition, making seating capacity 250, dedicated 
March 18, with interesting service sub-divided 
according to ages and classes. Addresses by 
Dr. Wm. Windsor, former pastor, and by present 
minister. Church is one of four in the state which 
have never received aid from Home Missionary 
or Church Building Societies. 

ONAGA, KAN., First, Rev. A. W. Ayers. $4,600 
edifice, March 11, with sermon by Dr. H. E. 
Thayer, prayer by Supt. J. E. Ingham, and fine 
original hymn by Kev. J. E. Everett, a former 


pastor. 
Material Gain 


SANFORD, ME., North.—Pastor’s salary increased 
$100 (placed as lowest figure), to be added to. 
Ten new members recently received ; new quartet 
choir installed. Parsonage renovated and fur- 
nished for pastor, increasing rental value $200. 

SouTH BREWER, ME., Second, Rev. J. C. Williams. 
R deled and renovated edifice rededicated on 
recent Sunday. Improvements include handsome 
set of memorial windows. 

VALLEY JUNCTION, Io., Rev. W. C. Barber. New 
pipe organ, first in town, dedicated. With assist- 
ance of Rev. F. W. Hodgdon, nearly enough monty 
raised at this service to pay for organ. 

WINDHAM, Cr., Rey. C. B. McDuffee. Plan of pews 
in church of a century ago, showing who occupied 








each, discovered, framed and hung in house of 
worship. 
Waymarks 
(Covering one year, unless otherwise specified.) 

Boston, Mass., Jamaica Plain (Central) Rev. C. J. 
Hawkios. Accessions 60; benevolences about 
doubled ; enough money raised by pew rents and 
pledges to meet all regular running expenses; 
more raised for church support than for 10 years 
past. 

CALUMET, MICH., First.—Since the coming of Rev. 
L. K. Long last August, additional $1,500 raised 
which paid debts of $850, improved church prop- 
erty and left a balance. Sunday school home 
department of 175 gathered. 

Corona, NEW YORK City, Union.—Twelve acces- 
sions on confession March 4. Since Rev. W. J. 
Peck (Congregationalist) became pastor nearly 
25 years ago, scarcely a communion has passed 
without additions; Sunday school has grown to 
1,C00 and Y. P. 8. C. E. numbers 160. Twenty 
denominations and 22 nationalitics represented 
in church. 

DE RvuyTeEr, N. Y., Rev. F. G. Webster. Audi- 
torium lighted with gas for the first time Jan. 7. 
Since Nov. 1, 24 members reeeived, 20 on con- 
fession. 

EAsT Boston, MAss., Baker, Rev. L. B. Sears. 
Proceeds from chureh fair, $375; Castle Knights 
of King Arthur organized. 

LINCOLN, NEB, First, Dr. J. E. Tuttle. Member- 
ship 576; increase in missionary offerings over 
those of 1904, 64%, due to systematic method of 
offerings, in care of special treasurer, with careful 
use of literature ; $5C0 given by member to Min- 
isterial Relief Fund of National Council; over 
$1,000 expended in renovation of edifice. 

LYNN, MAss., First, Rev. G. W. Owen. Accessions 
33, on confession 24. Attendance at morning 
service largest for years. Interesting features: 
social quarter hour in auditorium at close of ser- 
mon, large part of congregation remaining; at- 
tendants near doors to record names and ad- 
dresses of new comers; Saturday evenings rooms 
open for young men, helpful talks, reading-room, 
games, etc. New steam heating plant and sani- 
tary rooms just completed. 

MAQUOKETA, Io.—During first year of Rev. Mal- 
colm Dana’s pastorate 21 members received. 
Benevolences $112, a gain of 30%. 
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5 % Compounded 


for ten Zour or more, is a ae 
simple. Inte 





than 6 
Assets mortgages, bonds and most 
$1,750,000 other investments, is never 
OV SS Our’ ees are 
é to home buyers who 
Surplus and Profits | 5" interest and part of Lond 
$150,000 cipal 
= 1.8 S% per year on savings 
Eartings Teckoned 
for vane day your money is 
with us. Compounded semi- 
praually. or remitted by check 
if ferred. Estab. 13 years. 
Un ~ New York Banking. Dep. 
supervision. Particulars and in- 
dorsements of prominent cler- 
gymen, business and profes- 
sional men on request. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
12 Times Bidg.. ‘ieedecs, New Yor, 


5 © 6/> Mae 


Everybody wants to get as much interest 
—- on his money. 

st as easy to make your money earn 5 

to 6 per cent. as to get only 3 to 4 per cent. 

We invest your money for you—loan it on 

ae real estate—and it is absolutely 


oats starts to earn 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. 
interest the day it is received and os 
until the day it is withdrawn. Glad to 
you our interesting booklet. “ Mention ti this 
paper.” 

BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 
Unionville, Missouri. 




































Plymouth Rock Immigration and Investment Co, 


| —_— reliable information and help to people desirin 


openings in Congregational communities in No 

Dakota. If you want a farm. a business or professional 

opening or investment, write us. 

SMITH & PARSONS, Fargo, North Dakota, 
Its Attorneys and General Agents. 








WASHINGTON 


PINEHURST 


March 29. 


ROBERTS, P. A. N 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOURS 


PERFECT PLEASURE TRAVEL 


The American’s Mecca 
March 30 and 31, April 6 and 20, May 4. 

Eight-day trips to the National Capital, visiting the Capitol, the Con- 
gressional Library, White House, and other points of interest. Stop- 
over in Philadelphia on going trip, allowing chance to see Independence 
Hall and the Liberty Bell, the Mint, and great department stores. 
RATE from Boston (all necessary expenses, except meals on 


Fall: River: Line). 3..0:i3660556. 
Rate for tour of May 4 will be $27. 


North and South Colf Tournament 
Rate from Boston 
Covering round-trip transportation, Pallman berth and meals on going 

trip, and two and three-quarters days’ board at Hotel Carolina. 

Tickets good for eighteen days. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, WASHINGTON 


March 23, and April 13. Six-day trips through Old Virginia. 

RATE from Boston................. 
OLD POINT COMFORT only (same dates).. 
Descriptive Itineraries, — full information, will be furnished by GEO. M. 
. E. D., 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


ADDITIONAL TOURS 
LOS ANGELES. April 27. Account Meeting Mystic Shrine. 
from New York. 

DENVER. July. Account B. P. O. Elks. 
SAN FRANCISCO. July. Account Meeting National Educational Associa- 
tion. Rate to be announced. 

YELLOWSTONE PARK. July, August, September. Rate to be announced. 


J.R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager. GEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent. 


Rate, $200 


Rate to be announced. 
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(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Ministers’ Meeting 

Monday morning the ministers enjoyed a 
paper by Superintendent Cooley on Morals in 
the Public Schools. It was an able discussion 
of a subject of supreme importance. Mr. 
Cooley did not dodge the difficulties in the 
way of directing the teaching of what is gen- 
erally known as ethical teaching, but laid spe- 
cial emphasis upon what can be done under 
present conditions in laying the foundations 
of good citizenship and of a successful life. 
The old-fashioned virtues of industry, punctu- 
ality and obedience can be taught. Truancy 
can be resisted and unmanageable pupils sent 
to schools established for them. On the whole, 
Mr. Cooley was optimistic in his review 
of the moral condition of the public schools. 
Not a word was said about New Testament 
morals and from his standpoint could not be, 
as the Scriptures are denied a place in these 
schools. Personal influence, however, has 
great power, and old-fashioned virtues are 
not less effectively taught by Christian than 
by non-Christian teachers. 


Anti-Pull in the Schools 


For eight years what is known as the Dawes 
Bill has been in operation. It prohibits any 
use of infiuence in securing a position for a 
teacher, by promotion or any special privilege, 
whatever. Any one can apply for a position 
and bring such recommendations as one has. 
Examinations are open to all. When a posi- 
tion has been obtained promotion is to be by 
merit and not through favoritism. At its last 
meeting, by a vote of eight to six, a vote of 
which the legality is questioned, it was decided 
that the Dawes Bill should be repealed and 
this was done. It is now possible for a teacher 
to retain his place or seek promotion through 
any aid, political or otherwise, which he can 
secure. The end is not yet. The minority are 
making a bitter fight against this return to 
corrupt practices and may be able to obtain a 
reversal of the vote. If not, our schools more 
truly than ever will be brought into close con- 
nection with political influences of the worst 
sort. 








A TORPID THINKER 


Frequent Result of Coffee 
Poisoning. 


The 


A Toledo, O., business man says that for 
three years he had no appetite for breakfast; 
that about once a month heate solid food at 
that meal, generally contenting himself with 
his cup of coffee and having no desire for any- 
thing else. 

Coffee frequently plays this dog-in-the-man- 
ger trick; while it furnishes no nutriment it- 
self it destroys the appetite for food which is 
nutritious. The result was, in time, a torpid 
mentality, which was a distinct handicap in 
his business operations. 

“* Last Christmas,’’ he says, “I consulted 
my brother, a practicing physician in Chicago, 
and he advised a diet of Postum Food Coffee, 
instead of the old kind, and also Grape-Nuts 
food. Since that time I have followed his ad- 
vice with most excellent results. My brain is 
active and clear in the morning when it natu- 
rally should be at its best; I no longer have 
the dizzy spells that used to make me appre- 
hensive ; I have gained materially in flesh and 
feel better in every way. 

**The Postum seems to beno less a food than 
the Grape-Nats, and the two together fill all 
requirements. My wife has tried several of 
the recipes in your little booklet and we have 
enjoyed the result, but to my mind Grape- 
Nuts food is best when served with sliced 
fruit and covered with cream.”” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
‘“*The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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The Congregational Club 


Judge Carter was in the chair and the at- 
mosphere of the meeting was wholly legal. 
Ministers were present but in the background. 
The subject for discussion was Crime in Chi- 
cago, Its Causes and Its Remedies. Mr. Ray- 
mond Robins spoke from the viewpoint of a 
settlement worker. Recognizing the existence 
of a large class of confirmed criminals and of 
a still larger class in the making, he insisted that 
society is itself chiefly at fault in permitting the 
criminal to exist and toincrease. Tax dodging, 
the renting of unsanitary houses to the poor, 
dishonest contractors, sweat shop owners, the 
rich and well-to-do generally are the sources 
of criminality in the city. Small parks which 
are powerful preventives of crime, are im- 
possible in any large numbers because rich 
men are unwilling to pay for them through 
increased taxation. 

Hon. John J. Healy, states attorney for 
Cook County, made it clear that the people 
themselves have the remedies in their own 
hands, that if they will use the power they 
possess crime will be greatly diminished. 
Hon. Howard S. Taylor, prosecuting attorney 
for the city, spoke substantially to the same 
effect but specified certain habits which in- 
evitably lead to crime, such as the alcoholic 
habit, the cocaine habit and the social evil. 
Mr. Taylor was somewhat pessimistic, cer- 
tainly less hopeful of improvement than Mr. 
Robins, who with all his criticisms expressed 
his belief that times are better than they have 
ever been, and are steadily improving. The 
last speaker, representing the state at large, 
Hon. William H. Stead, Attorney General, 
accepting as true the report of criminal con- 
ditions in Chicago showed ina carefully written 
document that there are laws enough and of 
the right kind if enforced, to put an end to 
every form of lawlessness and to punish all 
offenders. What is needed is the determina- 
tion of the people that the laws shall be en- 
forced. At the clese of the discussion, Dr. W. 
A. Bartlett proposed a resolution in view of 
the paper of Mr. Stead that the mayor be urged 
to enforce the law compelling saloons to close 
on Sunday. The resolution was ruled out of 
order by the presiding officer on the ground 
that its proposal came at too late an hour, 
although its passage, if offered a little earlier 
in the evening, would have been eminently 
appropriate. The evening was one of rare 
interest and profit. 


The Sunday School Association 


The annual meeting held with the Evanston 
Avenue Sunday school, Wyllis W. Baird, su- 
perintendent, was one of the best meetings in 
its history. An unusually large number of 
teachers and superintendents were present. 
There were but two speakers, Dr. C. A. Vin- 
cent of Galesburg and Miss Mary Louise 
Butler, superintendent of the primary de- 
partment of the Union Park Sunday school, 
one of the most successful officers in her de- 
partment, and one of the best teachers in the 
West. Dr. Vincent told his audience how to 
interest and hold our present Sunday school 
membership and how to increase it. Miss 
Butler dwelt upon the individual responsi- 
bility of the teacher to the class and gave 
some examples of the results which have fol- 
lowed the exercise of this responsibility. Mr. 
Baird was elected president for the ensuing 
year and Dr. McMillen secretary. 


The Packers’ Trial 


Judge Humphrey’s decision in the United 
States District Court that in virtue of the 
promise of immunity made to them by Com- 
missioner Garfield the packers cannot be held 
to trial, though a disappointment to Attorney 
General Moody, is not surprising in view of 
the facts. The evidence is clear that the 
promise was made, and that the department 
of justice used the information which had 
been obtained by Mr. Garfield as the basis of 
a suit against the men who gave it. The re- 


Continued on page 475. i 
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EATEN OUT OF HOUSE AND HOME 


How a Confirmed Dyspeptic Developed 
an Appetite Like a Corn-husker’s and 
Cleaned Out Everything in Sight. 


The wife of a leading druggist of Des 
Moines tells how her brother was changed 
from a dyspeptic without appetite to a 
prodigious eater. 

‘*My brother, whoisa lawyer in Chicago, 
came to visit me and I hardly knew him 
on his arrival he was so thin and run 
down. I had not seen him for years and 
was much alarmed at his appearance. 
He told me not to worry as he had been 
in this condition for years as a result of 
chronic dyspepsia. I asked him what he 
had done for it, and he said he had done 
everything—taken every remedy he had 
ever heard of and consulted doctors with- 
out number, none of them helped him. 
I asked him if he ever took Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets, and he said he hadn’t and 
what was more he wouldn’t. He had 
sworn off taking medicine of any kind. 

‘‘T had my husband bring home a box 
from the store ard I actually made him 
take one or two of the tablets after he 
had eaten. They made him feel so much 
better that he offered no further objection. 
He had not taken the one box before he 
was greatly improved and three or four 
boxes cured him of dyspepsia and gave 
him a wonderful appetite. He came near 
eating us out of house and home. My, 
but it did me good to see him eat! e 
gained fifteen pounds before he returned 
home, and he writes me that he has not 
been troubled with dyspepsia since.’’ 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets actually do 
the work assigned to them. They relieve 
weak and over. burdened stomachs of their 
work of digestive action. Their compo- 
nent parts are identical with those of the 
digestive fluids and secretions of the stom- 
ach and they simply take up the grind 
and carry on the work just the same as 
. good, strong, healthy stomach would 

ti) 


On this account Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets are sarang 4 natural in their 
action and effects. They do not cause 
any unnatural or violent disturbance in 
the stomach or bowels. They themselves 
digest the food and supply the system 
with all the nourishment contained in 
what is eaten and carry out Nature’s plans 
for the sustenance and maintenance of 
the body. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, by thus re- 
lieving the stomach of its work, enable 
it to recuperate and regain its normal 
health and strength. Nature repairs the 
worn and wasted tissues just as she heals 
and knits the bone of a broken limb, 
which is of course not used during the 
process of repair. 

Stuart’s Dypepsia Tablets are for sale 
by all druggists at 50 cents a box. One 
box will frequently effect a perfect cure. 








Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is just pure cod liver oil—free from dis- 
guise, because none is needed. It is the 
impurity or adulteration in cod liver oil 
that makes it offensive to taste and smell. 
The purity of Moller’s Oil makes it 


Free from Taste or Odor 
It is this purity that makes Moller’s 
Oil so digestible and without that nau- 
seous ‘‘ repeat.”’ 
The genuine is sold only in flat, oval bottles, 
imported from Norway, bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 
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fVontinued from page 474.) 


cent decision of the Supreme Court does not 
prevent proceedings against the companies as 
such. The corporations can be brought to 


trial. This, of course, will be done. But - 


the packers are not likely to submit to a 
trial as corporations without a stubborn fight 
against it. The claim is that the injunction 
issued in 1902 by Judge Grosscup has been 
faithfully obeyed, and that there are no 
grounds upon which the Government can 
proceed against thew. The truth in refer- 
ence to the packers will certainly be made 
known in the end, and it will be in the inter- 
est of the packers, as well as of the country, 
that it should be known. 


The Coming Election 

This will be held April 3, and will be far- 
reaching in its results. The question of mu- 
nicipal ownership will be presented, the issue 
of the Mueller certificates with which to buy 
out the traction companies, and candidates for 
aldermen put up who will favor the mayor’s 
plans in reference to municipal ownership. 
Some candidates will seek election who are 
opposed to high license, and who if elected 
promise to change the present law and put the 
license fee at something like the old figure. 
The saloons and brewers are understood to 
be backing up this movement. Were the vote 
to be reversed the city would ba in a fearful 
condition financially. The increase in the 
budget is more than $5,000,000, and there is 
no other source of increased revenue save 
through the saloons. Taxes may be made 
larger but it is difficult to see how ordinary 
property can endure any increase. Hence the 
universal interest in the coming election and 
the hope, on the part of all who care for good 
order and desire the protection of women 
and children, that the men who risked their 
political life to carry out the wishes of the 
peopleas a whole, will be rewarded with a re- 
election. 


Chicago, March 24. FRANKLIN. 





The committee on the work of the churches 
to report at the annual meeting of the General 
Asscciation of Massachusetts, requests the 





FOOD HELPS 


In Management of a R. R. 


Speaking of food a railroad man says: 

‘““My work puts me out in all kinds of 
weather, subject to irregular hours for meals 
and compelled to eat all kinds of food. 

** For 7 years [ was constantly troubled with 
indigestion, caused by eating heavy, fatty, 
starchy, greasy, poorly cooked food, such as 
are most accessible to men in my business. 
Generally each meal or lunch was followed by 
distressing pains and burning sensations in 
my stomach, which destroyed my sleep and 
almost unfitted me for work. My brain was so 
muddy and foggy that it was hard for m> to 
discharge my duties properly. 

‘** This lasted till about a year ago, when my 
attention was called to Grape-Nuts food bya 
newspaper ad., and I concluded to try it. 
Since then I have used Grape Nuts at nearly 
every meal and sometimes between meals. 
We railroad men have little chance to prepare 
our food in our cabooses and I find Grape- 
Nuts mighty handy for it is ready cooked. 

“‘To make a long story short, Grape-Nuts 
has made a new man of me. I have no more 
burning distress in my stomach, nor any other 
symptom of indigestion. I can digest anything 
so long as I eat Grape-Nuts, and my brain 
works as clearly and accurately as an engi- 
neer’s watch, and my old nervous troubles 
have disappeared entirely.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“*The Road to Wellville”’ in packages. 
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pastors to send at once to Rev. C. F. Weeden 
of Lynn, the fullest possible account of their 
men’s clubs, classes, leagues, or similar organ- 
izations. 





The Church and Immigration 


The joint meeting of the Boston Congrega 
tional Club and the Young Men’s Congre- 
gational Club held, on the 26th, at the Ford 
Building, the new Baptist headquarters, called 
out 485 men, and was an inspiring and helpfal 
gathering. Devotions were conducted by Rev. 
Dr. J. M. Wellman and Rev. J. T. Stocking of 
Newtonville. Salutations of fraternal regard 
between the presidents of the two clubs, 
Messrs. Usher and Goss, were exchanged. 
Ten new members were proposed. A special 
committee reported to the club on a topic as- 
signed at the January meeting, namely, as to 
what practical service the club may render 
to local denominational interests. The recom 
mendations, which were ordered printed and 
sent to the members for final action at the 
next meeting, in substance are, that the club 
members make an annual voluntary offering 
to the Congregational Church Union, and that 
through regular and special committees of the 
club it plan to bring about and supervise a 
federation of the several societies which now 
conserve local interests, the City Missionary 
Society, the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society and the Congregational Church Union, 
and that a careful examination be made of the 
opportunities and needs for work among the 
foreign population of Greater Boston. 

The speakers on immigration ajl agreed on 
an optimistic outlook not withstanding the vast 
incoming flood from southern Europe which 
each described. With his intimate experience 
in meeting new conditions and new settlers in 
Connecticut in mind,. Rev. Joel S. Ives of 
Hartford described the altered rural condi- 
tions in that state and the elimination of the 
old stock in many of the manufacturing towns 
of southern New England, whose new settlers 
are responsive to the gospel if it is brought to 
them, as Connecticut’s churches for Swedes 
and Italians have proved. 

Rev. F. E. Emrich of the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society eloquently defended 
the immigrants’ general good character and 
patriotism; he urged the old Puritan stock to 
give the new comers a sympathetic and just wel- 
come, refusing to condemn in the lump, but 
recognizing individual worth wherever found; 
and he carried the Club with him in his scathing 
denunciation of the ‘‘isms’’ we now perpetu- 
ate in our Protestant work among the foreign- 
ers of the North End in Boston. He pleaded 
for one great evangelical church there, ade 
quately equipped with institutional features. 

The main speech of the evening was by 
United States Commissioner of Immigration 
Mr. F. P. Sargent, whose humor, humani- 
tarianism and good sense made a decided hit. 
He is optimistic about the future provided we 
can econtrol the quality of the immigration; 
and he expects to see it continue large in vol- 
ume so long as our prosperity endures. He 
would have a far more rigid medical and other- 
wise strict investigation of intending new 
comers before they sail for this country, thus 
doing away with the inhumanity often in- 
volved in deportation and return; he would 
have aliens bring with them larger financial 
resourc2s—%20 for single men and $50 for 
heads of families—so as to provide against re- 
liance on ‘“‘alleged”’ relatives while they are 
getting a footing; and when the immigrant is 
once here he would have our Government go 
farther than it does now in furnishing him with 
adequate, reliable and he}pful information as 
to where work may be had and opportunity 
for settlement found. This would lessen the 
deplorable congestion in our cities of the At- 
lantic seaboard. If Mr. Sargent could have 
his way all immigrants would land at minor 
ports and immediately work their way inland 
to the prairies and’open spaces of the In- 
terior. 
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REPARE your Church now for the im- 
portant Spring services. In this con- 
nection, we suggest the use of our 
KILMARN@CK BRUSSELS CARPETS 


which we make especially for Churches. The 
Kilmarnock is a genuine Body Brussels Carpet 
Possessing superior wearing qualities. It is the 
least expensive Body Brussels Carpet to be 
had and one of the most popular grades we 
have ever manufactured. 

You can, if you prefer, obtain Kilmarnock 
Church Carpets from your local dealer. Tell 
him to write to us for Special Book of Act- 

| ual Sample, size 9" x 5", all Church designs. 
Of the patterns represented in the book, 


we can supply immediately 
from stock, quantities up to 
1,000 yards. 
W. & J. SLOANE, Sole Setting Agents, 
“Est. 1843." 880 Broadway, New York 
| sii One market 
4 \ gardener 
= SEED plants annually 75 
pounds of our let- 
tuce, another 500 
—— pounds of our beet 
and a third 100 pounds of our onion 
seed. Such men can take no chances. 
We shall be pleased to sell you any 
kind of vegetable or flower seed equally 
good, from five cents’ worth upward. 
Catalogue free. 

J.J. H. CRECORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 
HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 

5 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine, 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 
are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 




























Proprietors, W. Edwards & Son, Queen Victoria St. 
London, England, Wholesale of K. Fougera & Co., 


90 Beekman St., N. 





"Sunday School 
Song Books 


at Reduced Prices 


Just right for small schools or to replenish 
your present supply. 


We have several lots of Sunday School Song 
Books of from four to one hundred copies each. 
These are in good condition but will be sold at 
greatly reduced prices. Among these are:—Glad 
Tidings, Gems of Song, Christian Endeavor Edition 
of Gospel Hymns No. 6, Laudes Domini for Prayer 
Meetings, Northfield Hymnals, Church Hymns and 
Gospel Songs (Cloth), Hymns New and Old, Pente- 
costal Hymas, Sabbath Male Choir, Glad Refrain, 
Songs of Gospel, Sacred Songs No. 2 (Cloth), Palm 
Branches, and other standard publications. 

If interested, send for information in detail as to 
quantities and prices. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St., Boston 














A New Song Book 








Songs, es SONGS 
Little People FOR 


LITTLE 
PEOPLE 


105 pp. 123 Songs 





60 Cents Net 





For Primary and Kindergarten Departments 


By FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 
and GRACE WILBUR CONANT. 


Introduction by Lucy WHEELOCK. 


It contains many choice songs for little children which are 
simple yet beautiful. Many appear elsewhere only in high 
priced books, many are adaptations of folk songs and classic 
melodies, and many are original pieces not found elsewhere. 
Not only Primary Sunday-school teachers but Kindergarten 
teachers in public schools will be delighted with it. 

Returnable sample mailed on request to any Teacher or 
Primary Superintendent interested. 








Boston Chicago 


The Pilgrim Press 











ET. Slattery Co. 


INVITE SPECIAL 
ATTENTION TO THEIR 


SPRING EXHIBIT 


NEW TAILORED SUITS 


ARE SHOWN IN COPIES OF THE LATEST FRENCH 
MODELS IN FINE IMPORTED CHIFFON BROAD- 
CLOTHS, ENGLISH SERGES, FRENCH VOILES, 
MOHAIRS AND TAFFETAS, IN THE 
NEW SPRING STYLES. 


NEW MADE-UP DRESSES 


THE EXHIBIT NOW SHOWN IS MOST COMPLETE 
AND INCLUDES MANY USEFUL GOWNS IN RA- 
DIUM FOULARDS, FRENCH VOILES, CHIFFON 
CLOTH AND NETS FROM OUR OWN 
WORKROOMS, AT VERY MODERATE 
PRICES. 


IMPORTED COATS 
IN FINE CLOTHS, SILKS, REAL IRISH LACES, CLUNY 
LACES AND BATISTES, ALSO MOTORING COATS. 
NEW LINGERIE WAISTS 


ARE EXHIBITED IN EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN HAND 
EMBROIDERED NETS, BATISTES, LACES AND 
SHEER LINENS FOR DRESS OCCASIONS, ALSO 
SMART TAILORED LINEN FOR DRIVING. 


NEW FRENCH MILLINERY 
154 & 155 Tremont Street, Boston 














A SMART ‘MODEL 


SN’T this a smart Oxford? It’s one of the new Welt Last models, and possesses 
unusual fitting qualities. Made of the popular leather Gun Metal, cut in swell 


Blucher style. 


Note its distinguishing features—the graceful sloping toe, the smart strap and 
buckle fastening, the rakish forepart and the straight, flat sole. You never see them in 
ordinary shoes, seldom if ever outside the highest priced made-to-order footwear. 


This, however, is only one style. 


We have over seventy different designs just 


full of snap and go. They can’t help but please you. Why not inspect them? They’ll 


be on sale tomorrow. 


2.50 





3.00 





3.50 





TEMPLE PLACE ENTRANCE. 





Winter Street—Temple Place 


Shepard Norwell Co. ‘Tremont Street, Boston << 























